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Although speculation is rife in certain circles then got to work in the usual way. Committee 


n Hongkong about the effect of the large-scale 
conomic plans of the People’s Government on the 
lirectional flow and volume of foreign trade, a 
nore profitable topic of study at present would 
»e the development of domestic trade in China. Dr. 
jun Yat-sen’s basic philosophy was expressed in 
he saying that to act is easy; to know is difficult. 
{ny fool can rush into action, but the wise man 
hinks it all out first. The Communists act first 
ind reflect afterwards. They paralysed the entire 
onomic machine in 1950 for five or six months, 
ind then went to work like beavers to get it moving 
igain. The same thing happened this year. They 
‘eleased all the furies of class hatred and anarchy 
‘or months in the five-anti campaign, and then got 
chemselves into a fine frenzy trying to repair the 
1arm they had done and to oust private enterprise. 

It was almost impossible to start at the pro- 
ljucing end, for although some factories were kept 
roing through the whole storm, little or nothing 
was moving in the interior and goods had accumu- 
ated in the production centres. So the paragons 
who had survived the two purges were mobilised 
for an unprecedented burst of salesmanship. There 
were trade fairs at all levels. More Urban-Rural 
Goods Inter-Flow Committees and offices were or- 
yanised than the Increased Production and Aus- 
terity Committees they superseded, in order to 
bring back to life the stricken corpse of commerce, 
This became, in fact, the central task of the Party 
organizations for the second half of the year, in 
which they are expected to double up so as to make 
up for the heavy blow sustained in the first half. 

The “leadership over commerce” was rein- 
forced by infusions from all other bodies, perhaps 
of those very activists of the Youth League whose 
muscular energies had laid commerce and industry 
prostrate. The bureaucrats of the New Democracy 


after Committee and meeting after meeting punc- 
tually submitted reports, solved various ‘“‘problems 
of policy,” and “integrated various departments’ 
work and actions with respect to commerce.” 
Responsible Party members from the principal 
Finance and Economic Committees in East China 
and other major regional administrations, as well 
as officials of the trading, co-operative, banking, 
revenue, communications and transport depart- 
ments, together with the trade unions, met under 
one of the leading Party men in each area. It 
was almost an All-Party affair, indeed. Private 
enterprise was still prone and bitterly eager to die 
on the Communists’ doorstep. The business of 
Communist preparation, a formidable and fear- 
some thing, was in full flood and it went on all 
over the countryside. 

The operation had a somewhat ominous 
description: it was described as a strengthening by 
the Party Committees of “leadership” over com- 
merce, and it was proclaimed that it had soon led 
to deeper development of the interflow of goods 
and a revival of briskness in the market. Even 
within the Party ‘‘tendencies towards neglecting 
commercial work” had begun to be corrected. Busi- 
ness men themselves had not noticed this neglect. 

It was first discovered that much confusion 
remained in public-private relationship, in the 
execution of price policy and in market control, 
in various basic markets. Reports were called for 
accordingly, county and district Party Committees 
reporting weekly to the Provincial Committees on 
local market conditions and on the interflow work, 
while the Provincial and Large Municipal Party 
Committees were required to report every ten days 
to the Regional Party Bureaux so that the top men 
could get some idea of what it was all about and 
‘‘ensure the correct execution of various policies.” 
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The base of this animated pyramid was, of course, 
the inexperienced youths at the lower levels, and 
they were told that all depended on them to pre- 
vent the senior men at their aloof desks from 
making fools of themselves. The little fellows 
were told they must first create a “model” by 
managing the interflow of goods as they came 
streaming in from all directions to the hsien seats. 
Then, having learnt the job from the bottom up, 
so to speak, they were ‘‘seriously to assist ‘chu’ 
Party Committees to create an exemplary case of 
conducting interflow of goods and managing the 
basic market, so that experiences may thus accu- 
mulate for educating cadres by actual examples 
and for strengthening concrete guidance.” 

Since business could not be business without 
politics, the reinforcements required in the trading 
departments and co-operatives had to _ include 
cadres of full-time political work who would be- 
come assistant managers in these bodies and all 
the way down to the branches and sub-branches. 
Their job was to see that anybody with any pre- 
tensions to business acumen and experience should 
be furnished with the requisite political guidance. 
Apart from these political agents, party branches 
are to be created in all trading cells so as to per- 
fect organizational life and reinforce the leading 
role of the Party. There must be meetings of 
Party members who work in the State trading com- 
panies or the co-operatives, and they must be held 
regularly whether there is an agenda or not. The 
Party Committees are told right away, even before 
they really get down to work, that they must start 
off by bombarding higher levels with recommenda- 
tions for the opening of training classes for cadres 
in the trading companies and co-operatives, or 
their assimilation into Party Schools and various 
training courses so as to enhance in a planned 
manner the political consciousness and policy level 
of cadres in these concerns. 

The official Press asserted that with all this 
activity in the bureaucracies, there was also a per- 
ceptible premonition of a boom atmosphere in the 
long silent trading marts. The East China Re- 
venue Control Bureau said trade volume for the 
whole area was 0.45 per cent up in April and 0.76 
per cent up in May, compared with last year. 
(Both periods were somewhat anaemic because in 
1951 the war weapons collectors were holding the 
fort and this year the five-anti were then in full 
flood), but in June there was an improvement, the 
total trade being 8.4 per cent. above June of 1951. 
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Astounding things began to happen, too, to whol 
sale price indices. In the first ten days of Jul) 
while the hapless unofficial business folk hel 
their breath, these indices fell in all ten principa 
centres in East China (from Shanghai, Tsinan an 
Tsingtao to Nanking, Foochow and Yangchow) b 
a mere 0.02 per cent, while in the second ten day 
of July the drop was only 0.1 per cent. So th 
fall of prices caused by the throttling of all trad 
by the Young League was stopped. 

Naturally, the State-operated enterprises i: 
the large cities “‘stood-up” first, and then came th 
medium and smaller markets, though it was adde: 
without apparent malice that private enterprise wa 
the last to revive. As the State-operated trading com 
panies, obeying orders from on high-rolled up thei 
sleeves and resumed operations, bought up (in re 
turn for profuse loans and credits) stagnant nativ 
produce and manufactured goods cluttering u) 
storage space, and showered orders on factorie 
and industries, life truly began to show promise 
Spring tea, spring cocoons, vegetable seeds, whea 
and other farm produce and by-products began t 
move around, although in the slack season. 

But the interflow by then was more eccentri 
than smooth, and (rueful confession) “privat 
business men’s activities had not yet been brough 
into play.” Thus, enormous stocks accumulatec 
in the warehouses of State-operated companies, anc 
the supply of commodities between urban and rura 
areas was out of gear. In May the People’s Govern 
ment itself stepped in to speed the stagnant inter 
flow, and the People’s Bank began to shell out loan: 


faster than the money was coming in from busi. 


ness. 


Then came the first Interflow Conference ir 
East China, traffic being controlled on the circula) 
principle, while the party political experts main. 
tained strict vigilance on the actual expenditure 
Buying simply had to be profuse, all the bank 
safes were opened up for this purpose, but it hac 
to be in the groove. Seven times as many private 
merchants put down their names with the Bureau 
of Industry and Commerce in June compared with 
February (7 to nil) for actual business trips, and 
they got their exit permits from Shanghai one by 
one. Then came the flood of interflow conferences 
all the way down the scale, and the ‘‘guided, or- 
ganized, planned and centralized form of trading” 
was in being. The results claimed must form the 
subject of a further deviation from the normal 
kind of market comment. 


CHINESE VISIT TO MOSCOW 


By Antony Dorset 
of THE ECONOMIST (London) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


When leading Russians and Chinese meet 
nowadays there is the same widespread interest 
and speculation as there was when Hitler and 
Mussolini used to meet on the Brenner pass. Cer- 


tainly the delegation that Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Premier and Foreign Minister, is taking to Moscow 
is sufficiently large, varied and impressive to deal 
with the most important matters; and certainly 
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there is no lack of such matters for them to dis- 
cuss. 


As far as is known, this is the first important 
Chinese mission to visit Moscow since Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai went there in 1950 to sign 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty. And some of the present 
meeting is certain to be concerned with the execu- 
tion of part of the agreements then signed. There 
is, for instance, the question of the return to China 
of the interests in the South Manchurian railway 
and the naval base at Port Arthur which Russia 
acquired at the Yalta conference. If the Russians 
keep the 1950 agreement, they must hand these 
back by the end of the year. The future of the 
port of Dairen, now also in Russian hands, was 
to be considered when a Japanese peace treaty 
was signed. But now that a Communist treaty 
with Japan seems to be postponed indefinitely, the 
Chinese may well want to discuss the future of 
Dairen immediately. In the eyes of the Chinese 
people, the 1950 agreements on the Manchurian 
bases and railway were a considerable feather in 
Mao’s cap. He will try hard to avoid the loss of 
‘‘face”’ and popularity which failure to get them 
carried out would entail. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that Stalin is willing entirely to relinquish 
these important strategic footholds. 


Then there is the question of the large-scale 
economic aid promised by Russia to China in 1950. 
Neither side has ever issued any specific figures 
of Russian deliveries of machinery and equipment, 
but there is a good deal of evidence that these 
have fallen far below Chinese expectations. There 
have been plenty of Soviet advisers and technicians, 
but the only really large-scale capital goods de- 
livered by the Russians seem to be oil-drilling equip- 
ment for the new oil-field in the north-west: 


It is possible that the Russians genuinely have 
been unable to supply the promised capital equip- 
ment, but it is equally possible that they have 
made up their minds to build up Mao’s military 
strength and that they do not think it prudent to 
build up his industrial strength as well. For the 
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Chinese have been getting a great deal of up-to- 
date Russian military equipment. As they can 
themselves only manufacture small arms and artil- 
lery, they are hardly likely to grumble at the tanks, 
aircraft, etc. with which they have been supplied. 
But it is quite possible that they are feeling dis- 
gruntled at the heavy price they are having to pay 
for them. Nobody knows for certain how payment 
is made, but probably it is by Chinese deliveries 
of minerals, wool and other raw materials and 
foodstuffs, which far exceed the value of the Soviet 
deliveries of industrial equipment to China. The 
Chinese may feel that they cannot go on indefinitely 
paying for the Korean war in this way. After all, 
it is they and not the Russians who are supplying 
the manpower to bolster up the North Koreans. 

Yet it would be wrong to assume that the 
Chinese are unwilling to play the military role 
for which the Russians seem to have cast them. 
Mao is probably only too glad to be given the 
opportunity to play a dominant role in South-East 
Asia. From the Russian point of view it is a good 
arrangement, because the Chinese can make a 
nuisance of themselves with far less risk than 
can the Russians, so long as the West continues 
to believe that a full scale war with China would 
7 “the wrong war, at the wrong time, in the wrong 
place”. 

The Russians, however, are bound to move 
cautiously with their Asian ally. China has no 
chance of rivalling Russia as a military power, 
and Mao is unlikely, if handled tactfully, to turn 
into another Tito. But he has ideas about his 
independent position in the Communist scheme of 
things that can hardly be entirely congenial to 
Stalin. Mao is his rival for world leadership; 
that is to say, he holds that the Russians may 
have the right to direct revolution in industrialised 
states, but it is the Chinese who are the leaders and 
experts on revolution in the backward ‘‘colonial’’ 
countries of Asia. Nevertheless each partner is so 
valuable to the other, that they will certainly make 
every effort to remain in step and to present the 
outside world with a picture of friendly unity. 


: INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof, E. Stuart Kirby 


Xl. 


The last chapter reviewed some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in defining what were ‘‘the Middle 
Ages” in the history of China. The interpretation 


differs according to whether China is taken as an 


entity in itself, or in association with some more 
general ‘‘Asian”’ complex. In either case the diffi- 
culties of classification are interesting in them- 
selves, and give rise to fruitful discussions. When 
all is said and done, however, another very large 
question poses itself. Is not the term “Middle 


THE MEANING OF THE “MIDDLE AGES” 


Ages”, or Medieval Period, itself a complete mis- 
nomer in this case? Does it not represent aa 
entirely false analogy with other parts of the 
world, with societies which are structurally and 
generically different? 

The expression ‘‘Middle’” Ages represents in- 
herently a residual classification. Two periods of 
history are indicated by the speaker or writer, and 
presented in sharp focus. An Ancient Epoch is 
taken as the starting point (with “Classical” attri- 
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butes); and a Modern Era as the culminating 
phase, in which mankind has reached the summit 
of progress, or come at least in clear sight of it. 
The interim between these two terms of reference 
is pictured as a vague and protracted ‘‘middle” 
period of floundering or uncertain delay; during 
which the ‘‘progressive” tendencies (i.e. those which 
in retrospect seem to have favoured the develop- 
ment of modern features) struggle, often vainly, 
though at long last successfully, against other 
forces (retrospectively labelled as “reactionary”’). 


Without going far into the general philosophy 
of history, it must be remarked that all such con- 
tradistinctions are relative and arbitrary. Only in 
a rare minority of instances can any very definite 
dividing lines be drawn. Rarely does a given 
period appear as an absolute, a clear and complete 
base-period, unmistakably either the starting-point 
or the completing phase of any identifiable cycle or 
stage in evolutionary development. Such instances 
are especially rare in the case of the history of 
China, in which several ‘‘classical’” or ‘‘base’”’ 
periods may be distinguished, alternatively or in 
some concatenation with each other. None of 
them leads to any very specific denouement or out- 
come-stage of its own; but each contributes to the 
long record of many “waves” of varied influences, 
protractedly and complicatedly overlapping each 
other. It is possible to establish fairly convincing- 
ly some rhythmic or cyclical patterns in all this; 
but not to prove, with anything like equal convic- 
tion, that it all works out in some definite long-term 
trend, from state A to state B. 


The basic Marxist conception of a crude social 
dynainics, with an absolute A passing into an ab- 


solute B, as the result of a distinctive Thesis «lash-. 


ing with an identifiable Antithesis to create a new 
Synthesis, is absurd and irrelevant in this Asian 
context generally, and in the case of China in parti- 
cular. Historians of the future may observe with 
compassion how many people in the Far East in 
our own day were so long and so deeply affected 
by a particular inference and some special ter- 
minology, drawn from a study of the development 
of a particular area (Western Europe) during a 
certain period (the 13th to the 19th centuries of the 
Christian era). 


For that particular period and area may 
furnish one of those instances described above as 
being in the minority, from the point of view of the 
wide range of historical cases available to. us. 
Western Europe did emerge, from the heritage of 
Rome passing through the melting-pot of the Dark 
Ages, into a well-definable, characteristic, unitary 
type of Society, accurately describable in terms of 
‘“Medievalism”, ‘‘Feudalism”, etc. It had a com- 
mon, coherent, consistent, universal and explicit 
outlook, pattern, way of life, etc., known and clear 
to us, which in this case may appropriately be 
called the Middle Ages. In the next identifiable 
stage, it passed through the decay of that society 
and the break-up of its equilibrium, to the rise— 
from the evolutionary development of features in- 
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trinsic to itself—of a new state of society. The 
latter in its turn is well-definable, characteristic, 
unitary, common, universal and explicit in the area; 
viz. capitalism and democracy, in the Western 
meaning of those terms. 

Asia in general, and China in particular, have 
not in the corresponding period any such clear 
base-form to begin with or completion-form to end 
with; and accordingly have no intervening middle 
period which can possibly be construed as a transi- 
tion between the one and the other. The modern 
age came in China, and most other parts of Asia, 
as something alien in nature, imposed from without; 
in Europe it was an indigenous development. 


The information about China (and other parts 
of Asia) is actually too scanty, and has been as 
yet too little sifted, for us to venture dogmatically 
to lay down finalised representations of any of the 
“Classical” or basically formative periods distin- 
guishable in Chinese history (such as the Confucian, 
Han or T’ang eras). Nor is the information a 
great deal more plentiful or precise in respect of 
the Modern period, in the case of those areas. At 
the same time it appears clear that present-day 
Asia in the main (apart from Japan, and a few 


smaller centres such as Hongkong) is actually pro- 


ceeding to evade or omit the phase or state of Wes- 
tern Capitalism altogether, or to experience it only 
partially and in denatured form. 


It is significant that Marx himself did not at- 
tempt specifically to force Asia into his theoretical 
mould for Europe, as for instance, by postulating 
that its present evolutionary phase began with 
‘‘Feudalism” and ends with Capitalism overthrown 
by Proletarianism. Marx and Engels were actually 
content in their earlier historical work (with, per- 
haps, the cultural arrogance of true  nineteenth- 
century Europeans) to leave Asia generally outside 
in the darkness, as the domain of “Asiatic despot- 
ism” and ‘‘The Asiatic mode of production”. They 
added to this however—a theory developed by Lenin 
—that capitalism in its “mature” phase of Imperia- 
lism would spread all over the world, creating the 
same general “antithesis” and the peculiar ‘‘con- 
tradictions” of the system, everywhere. 


Clearly it was envisaged that this would go on 


until large and strong proletariats (by which they 


definitely meant industrial working classes) would 
be created everywhere which would overthrow 
capitalism. The founders of Marxism and Lenin- 
ism sometimes refer to capitalism and imperialism, 
in the meantime, as relatively progressive forces; 
since these would create a world-economy and 
worldwide industrialisation. The original Marxism- 
Leninism tended to regard the former at least, and 
to a considerable extent also the latter, as inevitable 
prerequisites for the world revolution. Some of 
their present-day disciples consider that they would 
have been horrified to be told that socialism could 
be built on peasant riots, or in countries without 
large industries. 


The perspectives of all this are uncertain, but 
the predictions are in any case not greatly more 
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ccurate than their prophecies about Europe, which 
nvisaged the constant 
naasses, the disappearance of the middle class, ete. 
“hese considerations are not directly relevant to 
he present discussion, but they are necessary, to 
llustrate how foreign to Asian conditions are all 
he preconceptions of Marxism. Marxism must al- 
vays be seen as a whole; its incidental applications 
o Asian conditions depend very deeply on its 
ssentially European and nineteenth-century origins 
or their content, and on preconceptions like the 
ibove for their form. 


It is at the stage which the present study has 
‘eached—the discussion of the centuries which suc- 
seeded the Han and preceded the T’ang, the period 
rom about 220 to 580 A.D.—that it is deemed suit- 
ible to restate a warning against all such formalism 
n thought, and against the uncritical application 
xf European terms. For it is from this period on- 
wards that very general, inaccurate, sometimes 
rrelevant use is made of terms like “medieval” and 
‘feudal’, and of the implied analogies with Europe. 


It is better to risk overstressing this feature 
than to leave it unnoticed. Forewarned is fore- 
armed, from the point of view of the student. Once 
he has grasped this point, and is on his guard 
against the use of terms like ‘‘feudal” and ‘‘land- 
lordism” as catchwords, refuses to let assertion 
stand for proof, and rejects any ‘‘automatic” 
analogy with European conditions, the study of 
Chinese history is relieved of much of its one-time 
formalism; it appears in its true light as a magni- 
ficent record of human experience and achievement. 


After the Han, the next great age of China 
was the T’ang. It was noted in the last chapter 
that this period is widely accounted the ‘‘Middle 
Ages” of China; Wei, Chin and the Northern and 
Southern dynasties being the ‘‘early medieval” 
phase, and the T’ang the “late medieval”. Yet the 
former phase saw many diverse and powerful new 
factors at work; a number of these were mentioned 
in the last chapter. The T’ang period in its turn 
experienced other changes, and felt other new in- 
fluences. It is hard to understand how this parti- 
cular interval in history comes to be so readily and 
widely accepted, not merely as constituting one 
complete and identifiable cycle in history, or step 
in social evolution, but as being the one which 
qualifies for the medieval position—which spans 
the gulf of time between the “ancient” and 
‘‘modern” eras. 


In Japan, the name of Dr. Naito Torajiro has 
lasting authority. Foreshadowed by some minor 
writings (1), his major work on this period (2)— 
the title of which, it may be noted, calls this era 
not the ‘‘Middle Ages” but the “ Mid-Antiquity” 
of China—gave a classic modern description of 
the period, representing it as one of historical de- 
cline from the golden age of the Han Emperor Wu. 
Kotake Fumio (3) drew careful analogies with the 
European Middle Ages, and suggested a more posi- 
tive interpretation of the. period from the Three 


impoverishment of ‘the 
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Kingdoms to T’ang, in terms of the rise of new and 
alternative forms of economic and social organisa- 
tion. . 

Meanwhile, thought in China (and, through 
translation, in Japan) was being. influenced by such 
work as that of Wu Hsien-hsiang, a member of Tao 
Hsi-sheng’s “Shih Huo” group (4), which tended 
to emphasise this classification, without extending 
the range of data covered. His contribution was 
valuable, for instance, in combatting the traditional 
view that this was a period of such economic retro- 
gression that even money went out of use; but on 
this evidence it seems to have gone too far in the 
other direction, in the preconceived Marxian con- 
tention that this period was one of evolution to a 
“higher” historical stage. 

For this period, the data on such subjects as 
land (ownership and use), taxation and labour 
service are more abundant than those on _ such 
aspects as trade, handicrafts or inanufacture; 
though it is true that the latter have not been so 
fully studied as the former. 

Another modern Japanese historian, Dr. 
Okazaki Fumio, is accounted a pioneer and a lasting 
authority on this period (5). Another Japanese 
writer, whose contribution is recognised as of major 
importance in the category of general treatises on 
this period, is Shida Fudomaro (6). 

The Marxist schools have made enthusiastic 
use of a suggestion from another direction. Name- 
ly, the explanation of this period in terms of the 
effects of the contemporary opening-up of South 
China. Chi Chao-ting’s ‘‘Key Economic Areas” 
(7) is a basic reference in this connection; though, 
in fact, it may represent essentially a type of geo- 
graphical or “mechanistic” determinism, which 
may really be at variance with the Marxists’ own 
type of social determinism. The work:of leading 
Japanese commentators on this aspect may give 
varied and important clarifications. 

Kuwabara (8) stresses ‘‘cultural” factors 
more than the economic ones. Kato (9) deals 
especially with technical or industrial changes. 
Okazaki analyses, on the one hand, (10), the spread 
and increase of rice-cultivation. He notes the 
gradually increasing importance of rice in North 
China, from ancient times to the Wei-Chin period. 
In the Later Han period, he notes, the Government 
greatly encouraged rice-production, and the Chinese 
liking for rice: increased so much that it became 
henceforth the principal grain. In the Wei, parti- 
cularly, rice-cultivation played in his view an im- 
portant part in the military colonisation or ‘‘bar- 
rack-field” policies. 

On the other hand (11), Okazaki deals with the 
“nowerful clans’. aspect of this period; he sees 
the local groups gaining power especially in the 
South, joined by refugees or emigrants from the 
North, and opposing other groups in or around the 
capital. 

Another aspect is however involved in this 
general question. It appears that not only clans- 
men, but farmers and other types of emigrants 
moved in this troubled period from the North into 
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the South. After the end of Eastern Chin, there 
was an interesting development. A _ policy of 
“Land Reform” (called by the same name as is 
applied in Communist China today) (12) was en- 
forced; and the immigrants were classified and re- 
gistered in certain categories (13). As a result of 
this, and of other factors, the whole system of local 
and provincial government was greatly changed in 
this period. 

In this period, new bases of class-distinction 
were evolved. It does not seem, however, that any 
important classes went out of existence in the 
period, or declined to any great extent; nor was 
it that a new class emerged, destined to be the next 
ruling class. The new class-distinctions seem to 
have meant little or nothing more than a re-arrange- 
ment of the _existi ing classes in the social scale. 

New institutions or policies were nevertheless 
devised, to meet the complex and _ ever-changing 
situation. Seme of these were improvisations, 
of the traditions and usages of 
Pp ding periods in China; others were actual] im- 
portations from foreign lands and alien tribes or 
peoples. Usually, there was some fusion of all 
these elements. In this case therefore (in con- 
tradistinction to the basically unchanged class- 
structure) it seems that there were distinct govern- 
mental and institutional innovations, not merely a 
reshuffling of old arrangements under new names. 
Meanwhile, China was constantly ravaged and 
shaken by disorder within, and attacks from outside 
barbarians. 

If the view taken in the last two paragraphs 
is correct, this period in China appears completely 
different from the Medieval period in Europe, in 
at least three essential respects: viz. that (a) the 
class-structure appears comparatively rigid, while 
(b) the governmental and institutional structure 
varied, but (c) the variations are largely attribu- 
table to ‘‘external” factors (invasions, frontier 
shifts, etc.). In the case of early Medieval Europe, 
(a) class-relationships changed but (b) the institu- 
tional framework resisted change, and (c) the 
changes are ascribable to interior and local forces, 
rather than those intruding from outside. The 
conditions in China would seem to resemble those 
of the ‘‘Dark Ages”, rather than the “Middle” 
Ages of Europe. The so-called “Dark Ages’’ were 
the period when the fall of Rome was followed by 
extremely unstable conditions of political and 
social life, attended by great migrations of tribes 
and peoples, out of which arose a néew and firm 
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system of Military Feudalism. The Middle Age 
of Europe are broadly envisaged as the later period 
in which Feudalism broke down and was replace: 
eventually by bourgeois, capitalistic and nationalis 
tic forms of society. 

There are some advantages in applying th 
description ‘‘Middle Ages” to this whole period ii 
China. The term is conveniently vivid. There ar 
some valid comparisons to be made with Medieva 
Europe. But this appellation is on the whol 
dangerous; especially if ‘‘Medieval” is taken, no 
as a comparison, but as a definition. 

In the last two chapters, we have however re 
viewed the analytical difficulties, in respect of thi 
period, in a manner essentially negative. In th 
next two chapters, an attempt will be made to shov 
positively what were the economic» and _ socia 
characteristics of this period and that of the T’ang 
From this more positive approach, some sugges 
tions for a better description or classification may 
emerge. Meanwhile, the existing literature on the 
subject may be regarded with some caution, in s« 
far as the terminology, and the comparisons 0) 
assimilations which it implies with Europear 
models, may be misleading. 


(To be continued ) 
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A MORE RATIONAL CALENDAR 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


“Thirty days hath September .. .” Countless man-hours 
have been spent on this convenient mnemonic, and on the 
calculations which it is devised to facilitate. For example, 
the number of days to payday, or any other due date; the 
interest at 2% till March 17th; holiday plans; the dates of the 
first and third Tuesdays in March; all these and a myriad 


other reckonings exhaust and delay us, under the existing 
Gregorian calendar, in which the months and the years vary 
in length, and have no ready concordance with the cycle of 
week-days. 

The arithmetical simplification of the calendar. would 
bring an incalculable economy of personal] effort and business 
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yutlay—comparable perhaps to those offered by the metric 
system. But, like the latter, it would encounter sentimental 
ind institutional objections; and may be much more difficult 
© devise. It is significant that the Rationalists of the French 
Revolution achieved only an aesthetic improvement in this 
‘onnection. They beautifully renamed the months, but left 
the arithmetic alone; and, at best, their “Thermidor”, 
‘Brumaire” and the rest suit only the North Temperate 
Zone. 

At least one proposal is now advanced which aims at the 
immense convenience, the grand saving of time, perplexity, 
and even litigation, which would follow from having any 
riven date in the year fall always on one and the same day 
of the week, and to be always a given number of days dis- 
tant from any other specific date in the year. For example, 
the thirteenth of March would always be a Wednesday, and 
always be 59 days afiter the ninth of January (which would 
always be a Tuesday). 

Since this proposal seeks neither personal nor sectional 
advantage, but only the practical benefit of all the world, 
we may name it as the “Perpetual Calendar’ scheme of Mr. 
Edwards of Honolulu. Mr. Edwards has recently been visit- 
ing many countries of the Far East, and has spoken at leading 
centres advocating his plan. I am very glad to recommend 
it generally, for its manifest simplicity and convenience. 

Only it raises some incidental considerations in my mind. 
Besides outlining the Edwards scheme below, I shall venture 
to add some purely personal reflections. These may seem to 
take a lighthearted tone; but they are, as the judicious reader 
will readily perceive, offered in a spirit of scientific specula- 
tion, and not in derogation of the scheme itself, for the 
basic principles of which the present writer gladly offers his 
support. 

The proposal embodies an ingenious and modern-minded 
means of defeating the obstacle on which previous attempts 
have foundered. Namely, the fact that the Universe in 
general, and our Solar System in particular, fails to conform 
either to a metric system or to any convenient fractional 
measure. 

Mr. Edwards suggests that each year shall have 364 
days, divided into 12 months, in their present order and 
known by their present names. Eight of the twelve months 
would have 30 days, the other four 31, as follows: 


Jan.-Apr.-July-Oct. Feb.-May-Aug.-Nov. Mar.-June-Sept.-Dec. 


Mon:: 1 8 15 22 29 6 13 20 27 4 11 18 25 
Tues.: 2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28 5 12 19 26 
Wed.: 3 10 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 6 13 20 27 
Thurs.: 4 11 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28 
Fri.: 5 12 19 26 3 1017 24 1 8 15 22 29 
Sat.: 6 13 20 27 4 11 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 
Sunday: 7 14 2428 5 12 19 26 3 10 17 24 31 


The 365th day would be an international holiday, known 
only as New Year’s Day (or Hogmanay, or Sylvester, or any 
preferred name). It would be unnumbered, but would fall 
always between.Sunday, December 3lst and Monday, January 
lst. To allow for the fact that the earth takes 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes and 45.51 seconds to circle the sun, a 
Leap Year Day is inserted in every fourth year. Like the 
New Year Day, it is undated and known only by its name, 
and is a general holiday; but it is*placed in the mid-year, 
between Sunday, June 3lst and Monday, July 1st. 

The scheme could be conveniently adopted only by inter- 
national agreement; supporters are therefore requested to 
canvass in its favour the United Nations, the national Legis- 
latures, and the Press. 

It is interesting to note the plan’s inherent respect for 
contemporary social conceptions. It gives a new calen- 
drical importance and convenience to the Week End. Its 
weeks, years and half-years all begin on a Monday. (So, it 
might be added, will most of its hangovers. And some will 


‘and above the common bonus, 
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see danger in shifting the Leap-Year prerogative of the 
spinster from chill February to the mad midsummer; and 
placing it, withal, at the end of a long week-end, to be 
followed by Monday morning). The inventor notes, in any 
case, that the scheme “offers more 3-day holidays than any 
other proposal’. With the addition of the usual religious 
and secular occasions, it should in practice offer several four- 
day week-ends a year. 

Such public holidays would, however, presumably have 
numerical datings, as at present; and would, as at present, 
count for the payment of wages, salaries and interest. The 
next question is whether the same applies to the intercalary 
days—New Year’s Day and Leap Year Day. The implication 
of the plan as it stands is that these are, for all such worldly 
cares, to be literally dies non. 

Strictly interpreted, this suggestion might be very re- 
volutionary, or counter-revolutionary, in effect. Yet, if these 
special days are to count for the normal payments, one of the 
main presumed advantages of the plan is lost—namely, the 
fixity of intervals, and the consequent ease of calculations, 
between any two given dates. And there remain only such 
advantages as knowing that the 12th July is always a Fri- 
day, and that one’s birthday always falls on a Tuesday, etc. 

At first sight, the point might be met, in line with the 
social rules of our time, by some such policy as the following. 
The unnumbered days could be declared invalid for all such 
payments; but the lower-income groups could be compen- 
sated with State subsidies, in inverse proportion to the 
size of their incomes, while all incomes above a certain level 
could be taxed in the same ratio. However, some essential 
employments must continue, even on the most universal of 
holidays; and the key workers concerned would expect, over 
due rates of overtime. 
ASTROSWAG schedules (of Astronomical Social Welfare 
Administration Grants) could nevertheless be expertly de- 
vised to cover the necessary procedures. 

. The above suggestions apply, of course, only to condi- 
tions in the decadent West, or in backward capitalist coun- 
tries, where the masses face the appalling prospect of finan- 
cial and social concessions continuing to outrun the average 
worker’s capacity for making good use of them. In the 
really advanced countries, the liberated people would no 
doubt be overjoyed to surrender any pecuniary benefits to 
the State, or to spend a delightful holiday marching in the 
streets. 

In one way or another, however, difficulties of this type 
could thus be solved. Only a few minor problems would then 
remain. The International Date Line would still be a calen- 
drical nuisance for the minority of travellers affected by 
having to cross it. And there is one long-term crisis which 
must be foreseen. Since one Leap-Year Day would have been 
allowed in every four years, whereas the year is mathema- 
tically mot six hours over 365 days, but only 5 hours, 48 
minutes and 45.51 seconds over, this would mean that calen- 
drical (and holiday) time due would be, so to speak, “over- 
drawn” by about 1134 minutes every four years. The Gre- 
gorian calendar has a device to meet this difficulty (Leap 
Years are not given in the first year of every century—1600, 
1700, etc—but only in those exactly divisible by 400). The 
new scheme would logically necessitate the retraction or can- 
cellation of one day in about 480 years’ time. 

Finally, a literary problem might be involved. A new 
rhyme would have to be devised, to replace “30 days hath 
September’. Some all-out nation-wide effort, which (in the 
case of Britain) might appropriately take the form of a 
week-end competition in an _ intelligentsian journal, would 
surely produce (at only token cost) a number of suitable 
suggestions for this. But the whole question, like so many 


others, really necessitates an extreme effort of international 
collaboration. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS RECESSION IN JAPAN 


The lull in the world rearmament boom that began at the 
beginning of 1951 has shown a tendency of further prolonga- 
tion since the turn of the present year, and it appears that 
the depressive phenomenon will further deteriorate in most of 
the countries of the world. 


In the Japanese economy which had been riding on the 
waves of the Korean war and world rearmament booms, a 
lull appeared in the spring of 1951. Although expectations 
of a favorable turn in the second half of 1951 held in some 
business circles have been successively deferred to the first 
half of 1952 and then to the second half of 1952, there is 
as yet no definite assurance that such a favorable turn will 
occur in the foreseeable future. A decisive shock to these 
expectations was given especially by the Government's deci- 
sion in the early part of this year to stretch out the defense 
program and by the diminishing trend of world trade resulting 
from the import reduction policy adopted by the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. In the face of this new situation 
in the world economy, measures for coping with it have come 
to be seriously considered. 


We shall in this article attempt to describe and point 
out the features of the depressive phenomenon that is about 
to confront the Japanese economy. 


Factors Responsible for the Recession 


Consequent upon the adoption in 1949 of the economic 
stabilization program recommended by Dr. Joseph Dodge, 
Financial Adviser to SCAP, a sharp diminution took place in 
the inflationary domestic market and at the same time a 
general recession in foreign markets occurred. Under such 
domestic and international economic situations, the Japanese 
economy was following a course of great hardships when it 
was struck by tthe waves of the Korean war and world re- 
armament booms. 

In order to meet the requirements of the domestic and 
foreign markets which were newly created or enlarged as the 
result of the Korean war and world rearmament booms, the 
Japanese economy witnessed a rapid expansion and develop- 
ment. During the one year from the outbreak of the Korean 
war up to the end of May 1951 industrial production increased 
53%, while the value of exports (expressed in U.S. dollars) 
increased 54%. Along with these increases, the total national 
product increased to Y4,020.8 million (annual basis) for the 
half year period July 1 to December 31, 1950, an increase 
of 15.6% over the Y3,478 billion (annual basis) for the half- 
year period January 1 to June 30, 1950, as compared with an 
increase of only 2% for the half-year period January 1 to 
June 30, 1950 over the previous year. 


Thus there was a remarkable postwar recovery, but 
such recovery still lacked a firm basis for further development. 
It would seem, however, that some of the potential factors 
which were to bring about a subsequent recession were form- 
ed during the course of this remarkable economic development 
during the second half of 1950. We shall now examine where 
and how these recession factors were accumulated. 

Spotty Increase of Production among the Various In- 
dustrial Groups.—As already stated, the production index as 
a whole registered a sharp increase after the Korean war, 
but an examination of the increases for the various industrial 
_ groups shows that the changes have been very spotty. As 
shown in Table I, the overall index of industria] production 
and activity for May 1951 showed a 39.7% increase over that 
for May 1950 (pre-Korea), but the rates of increase far the 
individual groups of industries varied widely. Whereas a 
124.1% increase was made by the machinery industry, 31.1% 
by the metals industry, 98.4% by the lumbering industry, 39% 
by the textile industry and 43.5% by the chemical industry, 


the energy supplying industries, namely, the coal mining and 
electric power and gas industries, made only slight gains and 
were rather stagnant, comparatively speaking. The same 
was true of the food processing industry. It should be signi- 
ficantly noted that the stagnancy of the energy supplying 
industries presents a problem of disequilibrium within the 
heavy industries, while the stagnancy of the food processing 
industry in contrast to the expansion of the metals, machinery 
and textile industries presents a problem of disequilibrium 
between the domestic civil demand and the production in- 
crease stimulated by special procurement demands and active 
exports. 

The circumstances resulting in such disequilibria are 
explained in the 1951 Annual Repart of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board as follows: 

TABLE I 
INDEX OF JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
AND ACTIVITY FOR MAY 1951 
COMPARED WITH MAY 1950 
(1932—36 = 100) 


Item May May Percent 

1950 1951 change 

Index of industrial production and activity 108.8 152.0 39.7 
Electricity and gas production index .... 189.2 213.4 12.8 
Industrial production index: ............ 92.0 139.3 51.4 
110.5 121.2 9.7 

136.2 178.6 31.1 

94.3 211.3 124.1 

112.6 137.8 22.4 

Nondurable goods: 76.5, 104.4 36.5 
36.4 50.6 39.0 

124.8 179.1 43.5 

Food and tobacco ......... 82.0 90.1 9.9 

78.2 108.9 39.3 


Production increases consequent upon the Korean war 
were registered by such industries as textile, chemical, metals 
and lumbering industries, which were related to exports and 
special procurement demands. The increase in the earnings 
of these industries gradually enlarged the domestic invest- 
ment capacity and purchasing power and in turn stimulated 
the production of iron and steel, machinery and other pro- 
ducts. On the other hand, the increase in the production of 
goods for domestic consumption was comparatively small. 

The following four features can be noted in the expansion 
of industrial production and activity during a year or so after | 
the Korean war: 

1. Production increase in industries related to exports 

and special procurement demands. 

2. Production increase in industries supplying capital 
goods for new ayreotmont in the industries referred 
to in 1, above. 

3. Stagnancy of the energy sicieiiielin industries, which 
are basic industries for economic development. (In- 


cidentally, this matter has been taken up since the 
summer of 1951 as an “electric power shortage prob- 
lem” and has given rise to a cry for the induction of 


foreign capital as a requisite for the development 
of electric power resources). 


4. Stagnancy of industries producing goods for domes-. 


tic consumption and having no direct connection with 
the industries referred to in 1 and 2, above. 


There was thus a spotty feature in the production ex- 


pansion of the post-Korea period. As explained later in 
this article, this expansion was made on the basis of an 
unstable and low boom-extending market structure. 


Instability of Foreign Markets.—As_ stated above, the | 
rapid expansion of the Japanese economy in the post-Korea 
period was brought about by the creation and enlargement of 
During the one year period from May 31, 


foreign markets. 
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1950-to May 31, 1951, exports increased 54% in value (ex- 
pressed in U.S. dollars) and 41% in physical volume. As a 
result of this increase, the net foreign investment out of 
the total national product turned from a deficit of Y63.6 
billion (annual basis) for the first half of 1950 to a surplus 
of Y174.2 billion (annual basis) for the second half of the 
year (see Table II). rr 


TABLE II 
TOTAL NATIONAL EXPENDITURES OF JAPAN IN _ 1950 
(Amounts in billions of yen on an annual basis) 

Item First half, 1950 Second half, 1950 Percent 
Amount % Amount % change 
Private consumption .. 2,316.8 66.6 2,524.4 62.8 9.0 
Private investment .... 899.0 11.5 640.6 15.9 60.0 
Government expenditure 825.8 23.7 681.6 17.0 (—)17.5 
Net foreign investment (—)63.6 (—)1.8 174.2 4.8 —— 
Total national product 3,478.0 100.0 4,020.8 100.0 15.6 


As shown in Table II, the increase in the national ex- 
penditure for private consumption was small, the increase 
being only 9% as compared with 15.6% for the total national 
product. In contrast to the reduction (17.5%) in the govern- 
ment’s expenditures for goods and services, there were sub- 
stantial inareases in the formation of private capital (60.6%) 
and net foreign investment (as mentioned above). This fact 
indicates that the market base for the increase in the total 
national proluct during this period rested on a great expan- 
sion of foreign demand, besides the increase in private in- 
vestment. 


However, such fareign markets and exports to such 
markets had the following unstable factors: 


1. The export markets for Japanese goods have re- 
gional peculiarities which make them _ unstable 
buyers. 


The expansion of world markets consequent upon the 
Korean war was brought about not only directly by the pur- 
chase of goods by the U.S.A. but also by the expansion of 
export and import trade between the various countries. In 
the case of Japanese exports, markets were centered chiefly 
in the underdeveloped countries producing strategic raw 
materials (see Table III). The boom in these underdeveloped 
areas, which possess an economy dependent chiefly on special 
produce, such as rubber and tin, has such a low spreading 
capacity and instability that the market in such area is 
confronted immediately by the limit of a narrow consuming 
capacity. 

TABLE III 
VALUE OF JAPANESE EXPORTS IN 1950, 
BY AREA AND COUNTRY 
(Value in millions of U.S. dollars) 


First Second % of 
Area and country half, half, Change total 

1950 1950 increase 
34.9 48.1 13.2 7.6 
3.9 15.7 11.8 6.8 
106.6 174.3 67.7 38.8 
11.0 42.3 31.3 17.9 
che te 7.4 10.9 3.5 2.0 
dese 21.7 20.9 (—)0.8 (-—)0.5 
25.6 30.0 4.4 2.5 
wig 20.3 26.0 5.7 3.3 

Europe and Soviet Union .... 40.9 57.9 - 17.0 9.7 
United Kingdom .......... 12.1 13.9 1.8 1.0 
83.9 113.8 29.9 17.1 
74.7 104.6 29.9 17.1 
Cemtrak 5.5 10.8 5.3 3.0 
§.9 15.1 9.2 5.3 
23.9 46.8 22.9 13.1 
Union of South Africa 9.2 20.4 11.2 6.4 
322.7 497.4 174.7 100.0 

2. Post-Korea export expansion spurred by 


speculative rise of prices. 
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The expansion of the world market in the post-Korea 
period has been accompanied by a sharp rise in the prices 
of international commodities. This rise was most conspicuous 
in the case of Japanese and Malayan export prices (see Table 
IV). The rise in Malayan export prices indicated the fact 
that expansion of foreign trade in the post-Korea period was 
fought as a competition for the acquisition of raw materials, 
above everything else. On the other hand, the rise in Japanese 
export prices can be attributed to the following circumstances: 
firstly, increased speculative purchases of Japanese goods by 
the underdeveloped countries under the boom that visited 
them in consequence of the keen competition for the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials from these countries; secondly, the 
monopolistic sales enjoyed by Japan in these underdeveloped 
countries under the anticipation of reduced exports from the 
West European countries which had to carry the heavy burden 
of rearmament. Under such circumstances, Japan was able 
to enjoy the benefits of exports priced at the highest inter- 
national level, namely, at grey market prices. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF IMPORT AND EXPORT 
PRICE INDEXES IN THE VARIOUS 


COUNTRIES AS OF JUNE 30, 1951 
(Pre-Korea price index = 100) 
Country Import price Export price 

index index 


* Export prices of Japanese textiles to Malaya. 
+ Crude rubber price. 


3. Exports to the sterling and open account areas to- 
gether accounted for 70% of the increase in the 
Japanese export trade in the post-Korea period 
(see Table V). 


TABLE V 


VALUB OF JAPANESE EXPORTS IN 1950, BY SETTLEMENT 
CURRENCY AREA 


(Amounts in thousands of U.S. dollars) 
Area 


First Second Change % of total 

half, 1950 #£half, 1950 increase 
121,656 173,117 il 29.4 
Sterlin@ 93,914 150,167 56,253 32.2 
Open account area 107,157 174,172 67,015 38.4 


This preponderance of Japanese export trade with the 
sterling and open account areas has given rise to numerous 
trade difficulties due to the inconvertibility of the sterling 
and its reduced exchange value, and these difficulties present 
a limit to a further increase in trade volume with these areas. 
For instance, the expansion of exports to the sterling area 
has given rise to excessive sterling balances and export in- 
flation, but the checking of exports to the sterling area would 
exert a strong deflationary pressure in view of the high 
percentage of Japanese exports to the sterling area. Since 
World War II the sterling area has been constantly confronted 
with potential dollar shortage and currency crisis, and when- 
ever such crisis became imminent there has been danger 
of the adoption of a policy of import restrictions by the 
sterling area countries. As a matter of fact, such restrictions 
have recently been adopted again. . 

It was under such price level and international environ- 
ment that the phenomenal expansion of Japanese export 
trade was possible in the post-Korea period. 

Narrowness and Spottiness of the Consumption Purchas- 
ing Power.—Tihe development of the Japanese economy in the 
post-Korea period did not bring about a proportionate in- 
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crease in the purchasing power for domestic consumption and 
expansion of the domestic market. It is believed that the 
following circumstances accounted for this situation: 


To the rapid expansion of the market, the producers 
responded by disposing of goods accumulated during the 
course of the Dodge stabilization crisis and also by en- 
deavoring to improve the productivity of labor. According- 
ly, the increase in employment was not as great as the 
expansion of the market would seem to show. 


On the other hand, the trend of living standard, which 
had been gradually recovering before the outbreak of the 
Korean war, was reversed and deteriorated considerably by 
the rising prices generated by the boom (see Table VI). 


TABLE VI 


TREND OF JAPANESE STANDARD OF LIVING 
DURING JANUARY 1950—SEPTEMBER 1951 


(1934—36 = 100) 


Period Index of Standard 
of Living 
Third aquerter, 72 
Fourth aumrter, 1960 81 


As shown in Table II and as already referred to here- 
inbefore, the 15.6% increase in the total national product dur- 
ing this period was used chiefly for domestic investment and 
export of goods, as indicated by the fact that the domestic 
investment increased 60.6% and the net foreign investment 
increased from a deficit of Y63,6 billion in the first half of 
1950 to a surplus of Y174.2 billion in the second half. On 
the other hand, expenditure for private consumption increased 
only 9% (from Y2,316.8 billion to Y2,524.4 billion) during 
the same period. 


Thus while the Japanese economy seemed to thhave made 
a phenomenal development, such development was made on 
the basis of unstable foreign markets and narrow domestic 
market. In view of this fact, the lull in the world boom dealt 
a specially serious blow to the Japanese economy. 


Stages of the Development of Recession 


These unstable and spotty internal features were deve- 
loped as potential factors during the expansion of the Japanese 
economy under the Korean war and world rearmament booms. 
The time was bound to come when these features would 
appear on the surface. And such a time came with the 
suspension at the outset of 1951 of the American purchase of 
strategic materials (due chiefly to speculative rise in the 
prices of these materials) and the recession in their prices 
consequent upon this suspension of purchase. This action 
had a direct impact on the Japanese economy inasmuch as 
the underdeveloped areas were the principal markets for the 
development of the Japanese economy in the post-Korea 
period. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


First Stage.—The cancellation of orders, the stagnation 
of conclusion of new export contracts and the resulting sharp 
fall in the prices, together with the excessive import of 
high-priced crude rubber, oils and fats, and hides and leather 
in the first half of 1951, dealt a severe blow to Japanese 
trading firms. In this way, the initial phenomenon of a re- 
cession appeared in the form of a crisis among trading firms. 

However, the recession had not yet reached a full-dress 
scale. Export trade recovered from a temporary slump, 
thanks to the revision of the Anglo-Japanese Payments Agree- 
ment in August 1951. Special procurement exports also con- 
tinued to be maintained and the expansion of capital equip- 
ment planned during the boom period was continued. All of 
these served to maintain the activity of the capital goods 
industry and thereby avoided the coming of an immediate 
recession. Moreover, expectations of a favorable turn in 
business were entertained by some business circles. 

Second Stage.—However, as the expectation of the return 
of high prices in the fall and year-end proved to be a delusion, 
a fairly large number of small and medium trading firms 
failed (said to number 260 in all), which in turn jeopardized 
the position of small and medium manufacturers with which 
these trading firms had dealings. ; 

This depression gradually spread to the producer goods 
industry, bringing about, for example, an increase in in- 
ventories and price declines in the iron and steel industry. 

Third Stage.——From the turn of the current year the 
volume of world trade has tended to decline in consequence 
of the United States Government’s decision to stretch out the 
defense program and the import curtailment policy adopted 
by the British Commonwealth of Nations and other countries. 
Thus the outlook for the world economy permitted of no 
optimism and there was the worldwide slump of the textile 
market. As the recession developed further, some industries 
have found it necessary to curtail operations. Generally 
speaking, the cotton spinning industry and the rubber manu- 
facturing industry have reduced operations by 40% and 30%, 
respectively. Other industries also have adopted varied de- 
grees of curtailment. 

Thus the business recession gradually became full-scale 
since the turn of the current year. It should be noted, 
however, that the recession is not yet clearly reflected in 
the various business indicators. Whereas sharp changes oc- 
curred during the one year from the outbreak of the Korean 
war up to May 31, 1951, with a 53% increase in production, a 
63% rise in the wholesale price index and a 48% decrease 
in inventories, the declines in production and wholesale price 
indexes during the period from June 30, 1951 to February 28, 
1952 were limited to 3.8% (from 133 to 128) and 2.5% (from 
163 to 159), respectively. On the other hand, inventories 
increased 19% (from 90 to 107). Thus, despite the increase 
in production due to the commencement of operations of 
equipment which had been expanded during the boom period, 
the market showed a diminishing trend and has given rise 
to the problem of how to adjust the supply and demand. 
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TABLE VII 
JAPANESE BUSINESS INDICATIONS 
Factory Wholesale 

Date Production inventory price 
index index index 

126 77 157 
August 1961) 131 106 152 
127 92 160 
December 1961 .cccccccccccssces 137 93 159 
124 111 158 
February 1962 = ..cccccccccccess 128 107 159 


Recent Countermeasures against the Recession 


As stated already, a large number of small and medium 
trading firms were liquidated toward the end of last year, 
but since the turn of the current year some of the leading 
trading firms have found it necessary to tide over the crisis 
by means of loans and have begun to strengthen their capital 
position by amalgamation with each other. 


In the production field also, stiff competition has begun 
between enterprises in the same industrial group. Competi- 
tion between the 10 big cotton spinners, on tihe one hand and 
small spinners established in the postwar period on the 
other hand, conflicts of interest between cotton spinners and 
weavers, between cotton spinners and textile trading firms, 
between blast-furnace steel makers, open-hearth furnace 
steel makers and exclusive steel rollers within the iron and 
steel industry have all come to the fore with the worsening 
of the recession. 


Then what countermeasures are being adopted to cope 
with the worsening of the recession? 


With the prolongation and worsening of the recession 
since the beginning of the year, countermeasures have 
gradually come to be discussed by government and business 
circles. Two features common to the various boom promotion 
measures discussed in the press are “rationalization” and 
“spending policy.” Though some business circles advocate a 
“spending policy,” it should be remembered that there is a 
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lmit to this policy in view of the following features of the 
Japanese economy: 

Japan has a small domestic market and depends heavily 
on foreign markets for both imports and exports. For in- 
stance, Japan imports 20% of the her total food requirements 
and 70% of the industrial raw materials. Under such con- 
ditions, the trend of the world economy has a decisive impact 
on the Japanese economy. At a time when the trend of 
the world economy permits of no optimism, a “spending 
policy” would increase the difficulty of Japanese export trade 
by immediately raising the internal price level. 

The competent authorities look upon the current depres- 
sion as an adjustment stage and consider it as “a time for 
promoting rationalization so as to build up economic strength 
capable of withstanding international competition.’”’ They 
entertain the basic view that the present is an opportune time 
for solidifying the foundation for building up real strength 
by correcting the over-doings under the Korean boom and by 
reducing cost in preparation for international competition 
which is expected to grow stiffer in the future. 

While they are seeking to maintain and promote the 
Japanese economy through investment on a priority basis of 
treasury funds in the four key industries, namely, electric 
power, iron and steel, coal mining and shipping industries, 
they hold a cautious attitude toward an easy-going spending | 
policy. 

Thus the adjustment process of the Japanese economy 
is basically taking the course of pushing forward rationaliza- 
tion through free competition, though in part the adjustment 
is supported by the investment of treasury funds in key 
industries. It should not be overlooked that the reconcilia- 
tion of the various frictions that may arise during the course 
of this adjustment through free competition constitutes the 
problem of economic policy now confronting Japan. Through 
such measures the Japanese economy is now proceeding from 
the line of spotty quantitative expansion of production based 
on the past industrial structure to that of a qualitative deve- 
lopment through the correction of an unbalanced productive 
structure and the reduction of cost. 
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Malayan Trade Review 


Malayan exports have decreased in value by 1,457 million 
dollars compared to the corresponding period for 1951. The 
main decreases are accounted for by rubber, the exports of 
which decreased in value by 1,272 million dollars; tin by 82 
million dollars; textiles, notably grey unbleached, white 
bleached, dyed and printed by 65 million dollars; copra by 28 
million dollars and coconut oil by 12 million dollars. Several 
commodities, however, show an increase in volume and value 
of exports over the 1951 levels and these balance the loss 
in value which occurs elsewhere. 


Increases over 1951 

Rice exports in the first half of 1952 amount to 50,722 
tons, an increase of 19,000 tons and $19,000,000 over the 
corresponding period for 1951. 

Dried and salted fish show an increase of 6,337 tons and 
$5,666,000 in value. 

Exports of condensed milk at 211,972 cases have improved 
by 78,051 cases and $2,761,000. Less important increases 
are recorded in arecanuts and sago pearl, the former having 
increased by 713 tons and $1,733,000 and the latter by 1,307 
tons and $442,000. 

The outstanding increase occurs in exports of artificial 
silk piece goods. Exports for the first half of 1952 amount 
to 50 million square yards compared to 22 million square 
yards in the first half of 1951. The increase in value alone 
amounts to more than $16 million. 

Increases are also recorded in exports of galvanised iron 
by 2,716 tons and $5,221,000; iron scrap by 35,239 tons and 
$4,506,000; covers for motor trucks by 9,783 and $1,830,000; 
gunnies by 378 tons and $792,000; bicycle dynamo sets by 
96,399 and $798,000; bicycles by 8,874 and $214,000 and bicycle 
parts by $3,763,000. 

Minor improvements also occur in cement, glass bottles 
and internal combustion engines. 

Exports for the first half of 1952 show an improvement 
over those for the corresponding period for 1951 in almost 
every major item. Vapourising oil shows an _ increase of 
25,978 tons and $3,160,000; Diesel oil (gas) an increase of 
25,888 tons and $2,840,000; other diesel oil an increase of 
63,559 tons and $6,967,000; kerosene an increase of 36,435 tons 


and $4,815,000 and motor spirit an increase of 73,497 tons 
and $11,795,000. 


There are a great many commodities which although they — 


do not show any increase over 1951, have maintained their 
relative volume of exports at a level above that for 1950. 
These include wheat flour, sago flour, cloves, cigarettes, 
groundnut oil, domestic radios, white bleached and printed 
cotton piece goods, and a comparative table is given below. 


1949 1950 Ist half 
1952 
(tons) 10,462 5,009 5,997 
Chocolate and Confectionery .. (000 Ib.) 1,454 2,663 1,522 
Canned sardines ........... » (tons) 494 2,141 3,878 
Fruits dried and Preserved . ad 1,810 2,832 4,034 
8,550 6,459 5,559 
(ib. ) 3,389,811 3,685,537 2,087,987 
a (cwts. ) 8,934 18,101 11,625 
Domtestic Radios ........... (Nos.) 2,056 5,444 3,985 
Cotton piece goods 
White bleached ........... (sq. yds.) 9,837,439 32,051,724 20,202,805 


| The commodities for which the volume of exports have 
declined to around the 1949 level include several of the most 
important entrepot itenis and local products. 
In most cases, however, the average values have been 
maintained at the 1950 level, and the equivalent 1952 value 
of trade in these items is still well above that for 1949. 
In 1949, for instance, 853,477 tons of all grades of rubber 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 
for the first half 1952 


excluding latex, were exported for $681 million. For the 
first half of 1952, 436,120 tons were exported for $1,047 
million. 

Exports of tin in 1949 of 54,783 tons were valued at 
$274 million, whereas the 30,570 tons exported in the first 
half of 1952 had a value of $245 million. 

A comparative table showing the volume of exports 
for such commodities is given below. 


1949 1950 Ist half 
1952 
Canned Pineapples ...... (tons) 8,137 14,671 5,012 
White pepper ........... - 1,605 1,300 627 
Rubber all grades exclud- 

66,210 119,678 35,539 
(000 Ib.) 3,818 10,246 893 
Cotton piece goods; Grey 

cesses (000 sq. yds.) 29 F23 113,260 13,910 
Woven coloured .......... " 4,257 9,891 1,762 
Dyed in the piece ........ + 12,070 24,346 10,635 
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In general, therefore, the value of Malayan exports for 
the first half of 1952 is running at a level which is slightly 
above that for 1950. Total exports in 1950 were in fact 
valued at $3,958 million and exports in the first half of 1952 
were valued at $1,998 million, an equivalent annual value 
of $3,996 million. 


The corresponding figures for imports show that there 
has been a much smaller decrease in the value of imports 
for the first half of 1952 compared to the first half of 1951. 
The total value of imports has been reduced from $2,474 
million to $2,040 million, a decrease of $434 million compared 
to a decrease of $1,457 million for exports. 


The decreases however are not general throughout the 
whole range of commodities imported into Malaya. Apart 
from petroleum products, they are accounted for by decreases 
in imports of entrepot items such as rubber, tin concen- 
trate, copra and textiles. 


Imports of most consumers’ goods continued to increase 
and a brief reference is made below to the outstanding items 
concerned. 


Increased Imports 


The value of imports of animals, food, drink and tobacco 
in the period January to June 1952 increased by $81 million, 
over the same period for 1951. 


Imports of sugar increased by 73,077 tons and more 
than $43 million. Rice imports were up by 7,537 tons and 
$16 million, and imports of fresh fruit (oranges, apples and 
pears) showed an increase of 8,820 tons and $8 million. 


Important but less outstanding increases were noticeable 
in most foodstuffs from frozen beef 1,087 tons and $1,778,000; 
mutton 941 tons and $1,497,000; potatoes 7,337 tons and 
$1,955,000; to fresh vegetables 2,623 tons and $2,126,000. 


Increases in imports of building materials were sub- 
stantial. 


Cement imports increased by 37,935 tons and $7,831,000. 
Imports of roofing tiles were up by 23,527 tons and $2,412,- 
000; asbestos sheets by 4,800 tons and $1,216,000; corru- 
gated iron sheets by 2,569 tons and $2,019,000; pipes for 
water and sanitary services by 742 tons and $1,052,000; 
hardboard by 820,572 sq. yds. and $1,464,000 and steel 
plates by 1,722 tons and $3,344,000. 


Imports of electrical machinery show slight increases, 
convertors and transformers by 21 and $782,000 and genera- 
tors by 363 and $1,987,000. 


3,673 more marine petrol engines were imported, 185 


more liquid fuel engines, 95 more excavators and 280 more 
mobile tractors. 


Imports of raw matertals for local industries have also 
increased including 1,034 tons of tin plate for canning, 


REPORTS FROM MALAYA 


Trade Unions: At the end of June 
1952 the number of trade unions in the 
Federation of Malaya was 213 with a 
membership of 119,156. 


Societies in the Federation:—At the 
end of June 1,905 societies with a total 
membership of 787,457 have been re- 
gistered in the Federation under the 
Societies Ordinance, 1940. In addition, 
there were 572 societies with a mem- 


Ordinance. 


zens. Of this 


others. 


estates and 


bership of 92,183 which have been given 
exemptions from registration under the 


Federal Citizens:—During the 
July 1949 and March 1952, 
Malayans have become Federal Citi- 
number 
Chinese; 31,857 Indians, Pakistanis and 
Ceylonese; 10,385 Malaysians; and 1,066 


Rubber & Tin Production:—In June 
smallholdings 
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951 tons of sulphuric acid, 345 tons of formic acid, 1,496 
tons of steel tubes, 164 tons of hoop iron and 8,493 tons 
of coal. 


Textiles 


The only increase recorded is that for artificial silk 
piece goods, imports of which increased by almost 12 million 
square yards at a reduced cost of $4,769,000. 


Imports of petroleum products of all types increased 
by almost $57 million in value. Increases were recorded 
for Aviation Spirit, 20,769 tons; diesel oil 162,783 tons; 
kerosene 34,751 tons; liquid fuel 228,945 tons and motor 
spirit 99,554 tons. 


3,981 more new passenger cars were imported at an 
increased value of $20,658,000. Imports of motor cycles 
increased by 993 and $1,476,000 and spares for cars and 
trucks by $6,204,000. 


Bicycle imports were up by 36,985 and $3,896,000 and 
spare parts for bicycles by $1,023,000. 


Decreases in Imports 


As already stated, decreases in imports in the first half 
of 1952 compared to the first half of 1951 are mainly con- 
fined to entrepot items. 


The following table sets out the decreases in quantity 
and value for the various types of commodities. 


Foodstuffs 


and drinks $ (1000) 
Se 8,287 tons 8,808 
Other canned fish ........ 2,614 ” 2,940 
Fruits, dried and preserved 2,579 
Spices 
Onions and garlic ........ 2,658 ” 2,431 
Raw Materials for Processing Industries 
Rubber all grades............ 139,466 tons 470,800 
Tin concentrates .......... 18,800 
Building Materials 
Aluminium sheets. ........ 4,702 
Consumer and Entrepot Trade items 
Clocks and watches ........ 926,347 numbers 33,781 
Textiles: 
Cottom YA@FM 1,376,423 lb. 2,300 
Grey cottons .......... 31,280,000 sq. yds. 14,647 
White bleached ........ 41,199,000 ” ™ 25,349 
Dyed in the piece .... 20,173,000 ”" ”™ 15,522 
Cotton sarongs ........ 4,596,000 ” ” 8,104 
Underwear of cotton .... 381,986 dozen 10,517 


Federation produced 48,285 tons of 
rubber and exported 50,163 tons. The 
difference between these two figures 
was accounted for by the quantity car- 
ried forward from May production. 
Singapore took 23,1388 tons; United 
Kingdom 10,248 tons; and U.S.A. 6,169 
tons. The Federation produced 6,237 
tons of tin concentrates during the 
month, with the State of Perak con- 
tributing 4,025 tons. 


period 
344,662 


301,354 are 


in the 


a 
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World Trade in 1951 


A survey of world trade for 1951 by 
the United Nations gave a total of 
US$76,700 million for world exports 
compared with $56,000 million in 1950, 
an increase of 37%. 


Activity in the Far East showed a 
great increase. In tthe case of Japan, 
although both exports and imports rose, 
the dollar balance trade was still against 
that country. Exports from Japan 
totalled $1,355 million compared with 
$820 m. in 1950, while imports reached 


ECONOMIC REPORTS 


$2,044 m. compared with $974 m. 
1950. 

The largest supplier of Japan’s im- 
ports was the US with $596 m.; the 
Sterling area came second with $443 
m.; other Far Eastern countries sup- 
plied goods amounting to $175.6 m.; 
Latin-Amarican countries were fourth 
with $120 m. Imports from the Ster- 
ling area showed the greatest increase, 
almost doubling those for 1950; those 
from Latin-America were a third as 
great as the figure for 1950; imports 
from the US rose by about $180 m. 


in 


THAILAND’S FOREIGN 


TRADE 


1951 1952 
Jan.-April Jan.-Apr 
Imports Exports Inrtports Exports 
Baht thousand Baht thousand 
Port of Bangkok ........ 1,077,295 1,084,148 1,700,973 889,747 
1,147,364 1,660,827 1,793,804 1,441,878 
THAILAND’S PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 
Rice Export ; 
(In Metric Tons) 
1951 1952 1952 
Jan.-Dec. January February 
6. North Borneo ) 
Serawak 30,930.0 950.0 3,475.0 
Rubber Export 
Jan.-March 1952 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To US. $ Group Total 
eer Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
1 
De -tceseteddeeens 2,209 9,583 110,489 847,361 112,698 856,944 
1951 
— 109,784 1,291,011 109,784 1,291,011 
1952 
8,246 146,318 8,246 146,318 
— 8,982 126,595 8,982 126,595 
March 9,635 101,588 9,635 101,588 
Tin Export 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To US. $ Group Total 
Kgs. aht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
1950 
10,284 192,901 4,164 66,724 14,448 259,625 
1951 
7,893 195,841 836 26,558 8,726 222,399 
1952 
404 13,988 17 609 421 14,597 
504 17,297 66 2,548 570 19,845 
765 23,580 114 3,940 880 27,520 
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Purchases by other Far Eastern coun- 
tries from the USA amounted to $64! 
m.; from the Sterling area to $456 m. 
from Eastern Europe to $292.3 m.; anc 
from Japan to $274 m. 


Japanese imports from Communist 
China fell from $37.9 m. in 1950 tc 
$19.7 m. in 1951. Imports into othe 
Far Eastern countries from China im- 
proved slightly from $2.2 m. in 195€ 
to $2.7 m. in 1951. 


Exports from countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, including mainland China, 
fell by 25% between the first and second 
half of 1951, the total of $11,550 m. 
for the year being only 2% of the 
world total for exports. 


For Jan.-March 1952 world exports 
stood at $19,200 m. compared with 
$18,300 m. for the corresponding period 
in 1951 and $19,200 m. for the last 
quarter, indicating a continuation of the 
upward tendency. 


Silica Sand for Japan 


Arrangements have now been made 
by Japanese manufacturers of glass- 
ware and lenses to obtain supplies of 
silica sand from the island of Pulau 
Tekong, about 2 miles off Changi Point, 
Singapore. The agreement is to run 
for three years and 360,000 tons of 
sand will be conveyed to Japan at 
the rate of 10,000 tons a month. The 
supply of sand on the island is almost 
inexhaustible. 


Exports to Tibet 


As Tibet is now considered a part 
of China, the Board of Trade in London 
has announced that in future British 
exports to that country will require to 
be covered by export licences. 


The new order, effective as from 
Aug. 11, is to prevent strategic ma- 
terials entering China by this route, 
British trade with Tibet being almost 
negligible. 


Burmese Rice Allocations 

For the second ‘half of 1952 the 
Burmese Govt. has increased the al- 
locations ef rice to importing countries. 


The bulk of the trade, however, will be. 


handled between governments only one- 
third being on a _ private-trade basis. 
Prices of the rice will show a 10% in- 
crease than those for the _ previous 
half-year. 


India’s Foreign Trade for 1951-52 


The total trade of India for the fiscal 
year ended March 1952 amounted to 
Rs. 15,754,715,621, an increase of 34.8% 
over that for the previous period. Ex- 
ports including re-exports were valued 
at Rs. 7,153,808,056 (a rise of 17.8%) 
and imports at Rs. 8,601,407,565 (an 
increase of 51.8%). The excess of 
imparts over exports in 1951-52 amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,448,099,509. 


Imports and exports 


by 
categories follow: 


principal 


S 
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Imports 


Food, drink and tobacco 
Raw materials and produce ..........6.56500685 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Living animals 
Postal articles 


Exports (including re-exports) 


Food, drink and tobacco .........5-eeeeeeee 
Raw materials and produce .........-sse008%% 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured .....-. 


Living animals 
Postal articles 


Pakistan’s Foreign Trade 


Pakistan’s sea-borne foreign trade on 
private account during the first five 
months of 1952 resulted in a suyplus 
of PRs 58.6 million, exports being PRs 
894.8 million and imports PRs 836.2 
million. The surplus was, however, 
accumulated in the first two months of 
the year; monthly figures show sur- 
pluses of PRs 117.4 million in January 
and PRs 31.3 million in February, then 
deficits of PRs 1.7 million in March, 
PRs 62.8 million in April, and PRs 25.6 
million in May. These figures do not 
include government purchases or over- 
land trade with India, Nepal, and 
Afghanistan. Over-all trade figures for 
the first quarter of 1952 showed a de- 
ficit of PRs 105.5 million. 


Indian Government Budget 


The final 1952-53 budget presented to 
the Indian Parliament by the Finance 
Minister shows an over-all deficit of Rs 
756 million (approximately US$160 
million), an increase of Rs 196 million 
over the estimate of February 1952. 
This increase is the result principally 
of the sharp reduction of various ex- 
port duties in recent months. The 
most important reductions have been 
those affecting jute, the duty on hessian 
having been reduced from Rs 1,500 per 
ton to Rs 275 per ton and that on 
sacking reduced by 50 per cent. 


Indian Foreign Trade 


The United States now occupies the 
leading position in India’s expanding 
foreign trade, exports to the United 
States in the eleven-month period 
ended February 1952 being approximate- 
ly $239 million and imports from the 
United States totaling $515 .million. In 
trade with Britain—which had former- 
ly been in first position—exports to the 
United Kingdom were $398 million and 
imports from that country were $298 
million. Trade with China and Russia 
was confined to agricultural and other 
non-strategic material and was of small 
amount. 


The major Indian exports to the 
United States included spices, tea, 


1951-1952 1950-1951 
Rs. | Rs. 
2,620,421,408 1,069,001,797 
2,530,323,487 1,986,697,768 
3,397,131,843 2,587 902,495 
2,118,798 844,608 
51,412,029 21,230,801 


— 


8 601,407,565 


5,665,677 ,469 


~ 


1,578 ,834,763 1,362,625, 556 
1,488,779,723 1,492,667 ,241 
4,048 ,284,659 3,186,974,035 
4,972,096 3,711,352 
32,436,815 22,458,221 

7,153,308 ,056 6,068 436,404 


nonmetallic minerals and quarry pro- 
ducts, burlap, raw cotton, ilmenite, lead, 
lac and shellac, mica splittings, man- 
ganese ore, wool, harsh cotton and 
cotton waste, psyllium seed, gum, cashew 
nuts, and hides and skins. 


Thailand’s Hydroelectric Projects 


The Irrigation Department of Thai- 
land has stated that, of four hydro- 
electric projects planned, preliminary 
work will be started first on the pro- 
posed power station at Ken Yunhee on 
the Ping River in the northern province 
of Tak. The other hydroelectric pro- 
jects are at Kanburi on the Kwaeyai 
River, at Ken Au on the Nan River in 
Uttaradit province, and at Keng Kud 
on the Tang River in Chiengmai pro- 
vince. Loans are being sought from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for these pro- 
jects. 


U.S.-Taiwan Investment Agreement 


An agreement between the United 
States and Nationalist China, signed 
on June 25, provides for protection 
from expropriation of approved private 
American investments in Taiwan. Under 
the terms of the pact, U.S. businessmen 
will be allowed to remit profits home 
at the official rate of exchange. 


Revised Japanese 
Law 


The foreign investment law of Japan, 
as revised at a recent Diet Session, is 
to be enforced as of July 1. Whereas 
formerly only dividends could be _ re- 
mitted in the foreign currencies ori- 
ginally invested, the original investment 
may now be repatriated in full at the 
end of seven years. An annual remit- 
tance of up to one fifth of the original 
investment will be permitted two years 
after the investment has been made. 
In addition, owners of Japanese securi- 
ties may sell their holdings and rein- 
vest the proceeds in other securities, 
and at the same time retain the 
right to repatriate funds equa] to their 
original investment. The foreign owner 
may either dispose of his total holdings 
at one time, deposit the proceeds in a 
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“foreign investors’ deposit account” 
opened at any foreign exchange bank, 
remit the legally permitted amount by 
making withdrawals from the account 
once a year, or liquidate enough of his 
holdings each year to make the legally 
permitted remittance. The new law 
also provides important insurance for 
U.S. corporations which may be con- 
sidering joint investments in Japan. 


Switches are also permitted. Funds 
arising from the following sources may 
be used for approved acquisitions of 
stocks, proprietary interests, beneficiary 
rights, debentures, and claimable assets 
arising from loans: 


1. Proceeds from the disposal of 
stocks, proprietary interests, and bene- 


ficiary rights which have a remittance 
guarantee; 


2. Dividends from residual assets of 


stock or proprietary interests which 
have remittance guarantee; 


3. Redemption money of original 
principal of beneficiary rights which have 
remittance guarantee; 


4. Withdrawals from “forei in- 
vestors’ deposit account.” 

Foreign investors who did not exercise 
their subscription rights used to suffer 
considerable loss in their equity, because 
of the absence of a market where rights 
could be sold. The recent revision of 
the law authorizes a market for the 
Sale of rights, provided the issuing com- 
pany agrees to such sale. 


ee agreement of the issuing company 
is not available, the investor can still 
protect his equity by selling his share- 
holding cum-rights and using the pro- 
ceeds to purchase the same shares ex- 
rights. The result of such an operation 
usually is an increase in the number 
of shares corresponding to the premium 
value attached to the rights. If stock 
with subscription rights is sold and the 
Same issue ex-rights is acquired, the 
increased number of shares thus ac- 
quired is assumed, for the purposes of 
the law, to have been acquired at the 
Same time as shares with subscription 


rights. 


Philippine National Income 


National income of the Philippines in 
1951 is estimated at P7.6 billion, 20 
per cent more than in 1950 and appro- 
ximately 75 per cent above 1946. In 
real terms, the 1951 national income 
was roughly two and a half to three 
times the 1946 figure. The dominant 
position of agriculture is reflected in 
the fact that 40 per cent of the national 
income in 1951 derived from farming, 
forestry, and fishing. Trade accounted 
for about 13 per cent and manufac- 
turing for 12 per cent. These estimates 
formed part of a report submitted re- 
cently by William I. Abraham, specialist 
in national income statistics, whose ser- 
vices were procured by the Central 
Bank of the Philippines under the UN 
Techmical Assistance Program. 
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TOURIST & TRAVEL REPORTS 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


First cstablished in 1937, but closed down during the 
last war, the Ceylon Government Tourist Bureau was revived 
in 1947 and now functions as a separate department of the 
Government under the Ministry of Commerce and Tirade. 
It exercises over-all supervision of the tourist industry in 
Ceylon and the dcvelopment of this industry in all its branches. 
Financed by the Government, the Tourist Bureau has a 
total appropriation of about Rs.800,000 for 1951-1952, of 
which Rs.150,000 have been devoted to tourist development 
and publicity and Rs.350,000 to accommodation improvement. 


The staff of the Bureau comprises a Director, Executive 
Secretary, twenty nine officers and seven minor employees. 
The Governmnt Tourist Board, made up of the heads of the 
Government departments connected with the tourist industry, 
representatives of shipping lines, hotel interests, the Auto- 
mobile Association of Ceylon and travel agents, acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Director of the Bureau. The Execu- 
tive Secretary is also Secretary to the Board. 


The year 1951 was a peak year as far as tourist traffic 
in Ceylon is concerned, for the total tyaffic was 479,238 
visitors, of which 15 per cent were holiday-makers. The 
income from tourism placed the industry eighth on Ceylon’s 
Table of Export Values in 1951. 

The Government Tourist Bureau is a member of the 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations (IUOTO) 
and, with the cooperation of private enterprises, is attempting 
to raise the tourist services of Ceylon ‘to international stan- 
dards. One of the major development projects is the setting 
up of a Statutory Mixed Corporation for managing and 
operating Ceylon’s unique network of 108 rest-houses or 
tourist inns, which supplement the first-class hotel accom- 
modation available in the island. 

The Bureau has undertaken the task of improving selected 
rest-houses of tourist interest, and will shortly operate them 
under its control. For a start, seven such rest-houses will 
be operated this year, and fourteen in the next financial year 
under the Rest-House Transfer Act of 1951. 


Tourist transport facilities have been increased by 60 
per cent in three years largely owing to increased custom. 
The Ceylon Travel Centre, situated at the passenger jetty 
in Colombo, provides a comprehensive travel service on Cey- 
lon, and tourists may book with all registered travel agents 
and hotels, rest-houses etc., free of commission. The Centre 
is operated as part of the Travel Sales Promotion programme, 
and deals with travel enquiries, agency promotion etc. The 
Centre’s staff also board all large passenger ships on arrival 
to assist tourists with information and to book tours on 
behalf of all registered travel agents. 


The Ceylon Guides Ordinance has been amended making 
the Director of the Government Tourist Bureau the licensing 
authority for guides in Colombo. The Bureau also operates 
a Guide Conductor’s Service for shore excursions organized 
by the regular tourist agencies. The services of these guide 
conductors are also available to individual tourists at fixed 
rates. 

National tourist promotion has been carried out in India 
and Pakistan and will shortly be extended to Australia. The 
Bureau has also published a comprehensive range of tourist 
literature and maps for the benefit of tourists. 


TAGAYTAY—PHILIPPINE TOURIST RESORT 


Situated on a ridge 2,200 feet above sea level and afford- 
ing a splendid view of Taal Lake, the volcano in its centre, 
rolling hills and rugged mountains is Tagaytay City, 60 
kilometres south of Manila at the southern tip of Cavite 


Province, a favourite vacation spot with both tourists and 
residents of the Philippines. From one vantage point, a 
view can be obtained of five bodies of water at the same 
time—Manila Bay, the Ohina Sea, Laguna de Bay, Bala- 
yan Bay and Taal Lake. The climate of Tagaytay is in- 
vigorating and similar to that in Baguio during summer. The 
trip there can be made from Manila comfortably in one hour 
over a broad concrete road whidh passes through typical 
Philippine country, with its lush green open fields, waving 
coconut palms, exotic fruit trees and vegetable gardens. 

Tagaytay became a city in 1937 during the administra- 
tion of the late President Manuel Quezon, who had long 
dreamed of converting it from a small and obscure village 
into a real resort and peaceful retreat for Manilans seeking 
relief from the strain and stress of city life. Today the city 
has a land area of 7,000 hectares and a population of over 
5,000, mostly hard-working farmers and lake fishermen. Lake 
Taal abounds in fish and offers an opportunity for game fish- 
ing. 

Hotel accommodation in Tagaytay is provided by the 
Taal Vista Lodge, an imposing structure with a commanding 
view of the lake. It is operated by the Manila Hotel and 
offers fine Filipino food, drinks and fresh fruits. Tourists 
are often entertained with native folk dances in the spacious 
dining and dancing pavilion. On the wide lawns behind the 
Lodge, by special arrangement with the management, ex- 
hibitions of cock-fighting can also be witnessed. 

Near Tagaytay is the legendary Mount Sungay, rising 
2,500 feet above sea level. A road leads to the summit of 
the mountain, from which point a grand view can be obtained 
of the provinces of Batangas, Laguna, Rizal and Cavite. 
Another road winds around the steep hills down to the shore 
of the lake at Caloocan, a small fishing village, from where 
a trip to the volcano in the middle of the lake can be made. 


The Mayor of Tagaytay has initiated a novel scheme for 
advertising the beauties of the resort. He issues an attrac- 
tive certificate of appreciation to every Tagaytay visitor. 


PROGRESS OF AUSTRALIAN AVIATION 


An analysis of Australia’s airline figures for 1951 shows 
that approximately 17 per cent of the continent’s population 
of 8 million makes at least one flight every year. The traffic 
figures of Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. for last year show 
a 20 per cent increase over the figures for 1950, when 75,619 
passengers were carried. Total passenger miles—178,421,600 
for 1951—have increased by more than 33 per cent over the 
1950 figure of 133,000,000 miles. 


Qantas world-wide routes were expanded during the year, 
and at the end of 1951 the company’s services were operating 
over 40,839 miles of new routes. This network ranks as one 
of the most extensive in the world. Frequencies to Japan 


were increased for the benefit of the Australian forces there. 


and in Korea. | 


The Australian Government has approved the purchase 
of three Super Constellation (1049C) aircraft for delivery at 
the end of 1953. It is expected that this type of plane will 
encourage greater volumes of tourist traffic. 


Further expansion is visualized this year. The Qantas 
flag is being flown in the Indian Ocean by charter flights for 
the Royal Australian Air Farce construction group which 
is working on the re-establishment of the Cocos Islands as a 
strategic refuelling point on the long route across to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, via Mauritius. The opening of this 


South African Service, scheduled for the second half of this | 


year, will be a most important event both for Australia and 


South Africa, and will add another 8,488 miles to the com- & 
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yany’s new route mileage, which at present stands at nearly 
90,000. 


Twice-a-week flights will be made on the Java Line 
(Tokyo-Osaka-Fukuoka-Naha-Taipei-Manila-(Saigon) - Singa- 
pore-Djakarta. 

The projected international services will be operated as 
soon as air agreements have been reached with individual 
countries concerned. Twenty per cent reduction in the fares 
between Tokyo and Osaka is under consideration when the 
Japan Air Lines can operate its own aircraft. 


AUSTRALIA TO SOUTH AFRICA 


JAPAN AIR LINES 

Japan will be linked with Los Angeles, London and other 
cities by air according to a three-year expansion plan of the 
Japan Air Lines (JAL). A North American line will be 
set up to connect Tokyo with Wake, Honolulu and Los Angeles 
and the European line with Hongkong, Calcutta, Rome and 
London. 


national 


Lockheed Constellations or Super-Constellations will be 


used for the flights. A flight from Fukuoka to Pusan and 
one from Tokyo to Taipei, Taiwan, with stops at Fukuoka, 
will be established by autumn of this year. 
used for this are the Martin 202 and DC-4. 
flight from Tokyo to Djakarta, with stops at Manila, is also 
contemplated with DC-4 planes. 


The planes to be 
A bi-weekly 


The domestic line will be expanded with the organization 


of flights between Osaka and Nagasaki and Fukuoka and 


Kagoshima using the De Havilland four-engined “Heron” and 


the Handley “Marathon’’, both British planes. 


Aiichiro Fujiyama, chairman of the board of directors of 
JAL, estimates that Y3,000 million will be necessary to 


carry out the plan. Japanese will be used as co-pilots from 


September. Maintenance on the planes will be carried out 


by a subsidiary company established in June this year. 


The projected services are as follows: Daily flights will 


be maintained on two domestic routes (Osaka-Takamatsu- 
Beppu-Fukuoka-Nagasaki and Fukuoka-Kagoshima) and one 


Japan-Korea route (Fukuoka-Pusan), and weekly flights on 


another Japan-Korea route (Tokyo-Osaka-Seoul). 


Weekly flights will be made on the four following inter- 
lines: Taipei Line: Tokyo-Osaka-Fukuoka-Naha- 
Taipei. North America Line: Tokyo-Wake-Honolulu-Los 
Angeles. South America Line: Tokyo-Wake-Honolulu-Los 
Angeles-Mexico City-Panama-Lima-Santiago-Buenos Aires-Rio 
de Janeiro. Europe Line: Tokyo-Osaka-Hongkong- 
Bangkok-Rangoon-Calcutta-Bombay - (New Delhi) - Karachi- 
Cairo-Rome-Paris-London. 


“Qantas Constellations on the South African service will 
make regular calls at Melbourne to pick up and set down 
passengers,” according to Mr. W. Hudson Fysh, Chairman 
and Managing Director of Qantas Empire Airways. ‘The 
Director General of Civil Aviation, Air Marshall Williams, 
has given permission for the South African service to transit 
through Melbourne in each direction.” 


The Qantas Constellation will depart from Sydney at 8.30 
p.m. on alternate Mondays and will land at Melbourne at 
10.35 p.m. It will take off from Melbourne for Perth and 
Johannesburg at one minute past midnight. The Melbourne 
stop will enhance Essendon as an _ International Aijinport. 
Qantas aircraft operating under charter to T.E.A.L. were 
already using Essendon once weekly with the Melbourne/ 
Christchurch Service. 


Transit time at Melbourne for the South African Service 
will be about an hour and a half duration. The South 
African service will commence on September ist. 


First flight covers carried on the first South African 
service will break all records for Australian philatelic mail. 
Qantas Empire Airways expect that orders for 50,000 covers 
will ‘be reached when the mail closes at midday on September 
1. Philatelists all over the world have shown great interest 
in this mail, and whilst enquiries from America have been 
particularly heavy it is expected that the biggest total 
orders will come from Japan. Applications for 3,500 covers 
have been received from the United Kingdom, 2,500 from 
Mauritius and 3,000 from New Zealand. 


Blank covers at 3d per cover are obtainable from all 
the Company’s offices and agents. The airmail rate to South 
Africa is 2/-d. 


Mobiloil 


ATLAS 
ACCESSORIES 


BATTERIES 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY . 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING 


TELEPHONE 30203 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR JULY AND FOR 


The Colony’s visible trade for July at 
$568.3 million was $86.1 million (178%) 
up compared with the previous month 
but was nevertheless 26.7% lower than 
the 1951 monthly average of $775.3 mil- 
lion. While the marked improvement 
over the June figures reflected a definite 
rise in business activity, the increase 
was in part due to the effect of an 
official warning in the press during the 
month that merchants who persisted in 
making late declarations of imports and 
exports would be prosectted. 


Imports at $306.7 million were 24.4% 
below the 1951 monthly average of $405.9 
million but were $38.5 million more than 
the previous month. Increased import 
values as compared with the 1951 monthly 
average were recorded for Burma (plus 
858%), South Korea (plus 250%), Egypt 
(plus 75%), Thailand (plus 47%), Den- 
mark (plus 40%), Japan (plus 30%) and 
Formosa (plus 12%). Noteworthy reduc- 
tions in value were recorded for Pakistan 
(-98%), Indonesia (-85%), Sweden 
(-74%), Germany (-56%), U.S.A. (0%), 
Philippines (-51%), Canada (-50%), 
Malaya (-49%), British North Borneo 
(-49%), India (-45%), Macao (-41%), 
Italy (-37%), United Kingdom (-31%), 
Indo-China (-20%) and Australia (-14%). 
Commodities which registered big  in- 
creases over the 1952 monthly average 
were :— live animals; meat; fish; cereals; 
fruits and vegetables; sugar; tea & 
coffee; oil-seeds; animal and vegetable 
oils; medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts; and non-metallic mineral manu- 
factures, 

Exports at $261.6 million as compared 
with the 1951 monthly average of $369.4 
million showed a decrease of 29.2% but 
were up by $47.6 million over the previous 
month. Individual increases on _ the 
basis of the 1951 monthly average were 
_ recorded for Thailand (plus 212%), 
Denmark (plus 162%), Indonesia (plus 
160%). Burma (plus 62%), Canada (plus 
90%), Formosa (plus 48%). Ceylon (plus 
47%), South Korea (plus 23%), Germany 
(plus 8%) and British North Borneo 
(plus 6%). Countries showing  consi- 
derably reduced values for exports were :- 


Australia (-85%), Pakistan (-85%), 
United Kingdom (-84% ), Belgium 
(-/9%), Egypt (-76%), New Zealand 


(-53%), Macao (-62%). China, excluding 
Formosa (-61%), U.S.A. (-60%), Swit- 
zerland (-59%), Netherlands (-50%), 
Norway (-48%), Malaya (-45%), Sweden 
(-27°%) and Philippines (-24%). Exports 
of sugar; tea & coffee; oil-seeds: tex- 
tile fibres; chemical elements and com- 
pounds; dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials; medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products; non-metallic mineral manu- 
factures: manufactures of metals: non- 
electrical machinery; transport  equip- 
ment; sanitary, plumbing, heating and 
lighting fixtures and fittings: and cloth- 
ing were the principal items showing 
increases over the 1952 monthly average. 


Import and Export Licences 


The number of import and export 
licences issued were as follows :— 


Monthly 
Averages 
July 1952. June 1952 for 1951 
Import 7 603 5,680 6,035 
Export 14,457 11,544 9,341 


Japan and the United Kingdom easily 
led all other importing countries, the 
breakdown for the first five countries 
being Japan 2,914 licences, United King- 
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dom 1,351, Germany 575, U.S.A. 388 and 
Italy 376 licences. 


Despite the total import restrictions on 
Japanese cotton goods and partial restric- 
tions on Japanese rayon goods, imports. 
from Japan increased from $37,897,469 in 
June to $42,346,096 in July. Exports to 
Japan, however, more than doubled, being 
$15,262,748 as against $6,590,869 in June 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, JULY 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR THE YEAR, 
AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR THE YEAR 1951. 


MERCHANDISE 
United Kingdom 
Airica (British) 
Australia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
India 
North Borneo (British) 
British Commonwealth, Other 
Egypt 
Central America 
South America 
China (excluding Formosa) . 
Formosa 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
African Countries, Other .... 
Asian Countries, Other ...... 
European Countries, Other .. 


TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 
TOTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 


GRAND TOTAL 


Janwary/ Monthly Monthly 
July July Average Average 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
$ $ $ $ 
35,843,104 259,743,624 38,534 804 51,588,051 
9,429,258 24,580,796 3,511,542 2,766,874 
6,366,605 29,665,243 4,237 ,892 7,390,473 
34561,773 51,418,422 7,345,489 7 323,885 
208,969 1,216,310 173,759 302,444 
7,284,127 47,246,359 6,749,479 13,236,177 
16,774,563 91,280,264" 13,040,038 32,839,096 
§5,394 796,708 113,815 241,482 
1,272,547 16,049,669 2,292,810 2,490,516 
225,452 65,071,075 9,438,725 11,970,801 
3,827 ,622 20, 146,547 2,878,078 5,774,381 
2,424,081 6,205,791 886,684 1,388,006 
12,543,437 138,637,525 19,805,361 31,126,966 
5,400 376,888 53,841 306,410 
68,916 5,447,387 778,198 5,077,164 
7,890,190 20,255,249 2,893,607 823,283 
70,529,530 417,588,961 59,655,566 71,924,985 
5,836, 142 30,633,967 4,375,281 5,197,232 
3,370,842 32,140,378 4,591,483 4,230,761 
1,134,387 16,909,779 2,415,683 7,528,081 
42,346,096 279,315,818 39,902,403 32,688,529 
1,151,222 4,065,001 580,714 328,560 
5,109,772 39,993,985 5,713,426 8,632,883 
528,845 6,646,852 949,550 1,072,550 
19,111,488 141,985,588 20,283,655 12,966,445 
4,735,030 47 630,030 6,804,290 10,253,802 
170,063 2,958,362 424,052 1,111,840 
1,898,922 5,659,319 808,474 1,359,187 
9,042,033 32,371,987 4,624,570 10,290,622 
6, 107.404 75,291,682 10,755,955 17,856,503 
6,603,852 56,477,093 8,068, 156 10,491,238 
4,194,475 57,833,049 8,261,864 10,429,415 
807 ,517 12,340,344 1,762,906 2,945,062 
1,059,020 18,550,107 2,650,015 4,004,543 
9,464,985 65,997 ,324 9,428,189 10,905,106 
2,400 105,300 15,043 201,228 
2,213,737 3,075,922 439,418 ) 
1,849,421 11,320,164 1;617,166 ) 6,794,964 
1,510,304 13,460,142 1,922,878 ) 
305,669,542 2,161,501,011 308,785,859 405,859,545 
1,243,363 7,208,018 1,029,717 1,810,956 
307,912,905 2,168,709,029 . 309,815,576 407,670,501 
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and the adverse balance therefore Essential Supplies Certificates ee 
declined further from $31,306,600 to A total of 8/1 certificates were issued THE HONGKONG LAND 
$27,083,348. Trade with China again during the month as compared with 782 INVESTMENT & AGENCY 


for the previous month. The number of 
certificates issued on the United King- 
dom increased from 393 certificates in 
June to 420 in July. Next in importance 
were Japan, with 178 and 200 certificates, 
and the U.S.A. with 92 and 112 certi- 
ficates issued in June and July respec- 
tively. 

A further 55 appliaations tor sole 
agencies were registered during the 
month making a total of 3,202. 


increased but was still adverse to the 
Colony; imports from China being 
$70,529,530 (as against $48,476,046 last 
month) and exports to China being 
$52,225,715 ($44,434,003 last month) giving 
an adverse balance of $18,303,814. 


CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an INTERIM DIVIDEND in 
respect of the year 1952 of $2.00 
per share, less Tax on the 500,000 
“Old” Shares and $1.00 per share, 
less Tax, on the 200,000 ‘“New’”’ 
Shares of the Company has been 
declared payable on and after the 
22nd September, 1952. The Re- 
gister of Members of the Company 
will be closed from Monday the 


The number of export licences issued 
represents an increase of 2,912 over 
June and is the highest for the year. 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, JULY 1952, WITH 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR THE YEAR, 
AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR THE YEAR 1951. 


January/ Monthly Monthly 15th September to Monday the 
July July Average Average 22nd September, 1952, both days 
1952 1952 1952 1951 inclusive, during which period no 
; transfer of Shares will be regis- 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ tered. 
United Kingdom sceassevedse 2,805,193 47,982,770 6,854,681 17,883,201 By Order of the Board of Directors, 
Africa (British) ............ 3,491,380 18,952,564 2,708,938 3,606,244 
900,373 9,728,302 1,389,757. 5,997,808 B. C. FIELD, 
2,052,516 10,593,770 1,513,396 1,364,676 Manager & Secretary. 
Ceylon a 974,442 3,715,826 530,832 660,904 Hong Kong, 16th August, 1952. 
244, 02 2,328,958 332,708 667 ,629 
North Borneo (British) 1,367,513 9 860,801 1,408,686 1,284,979 
2,338, 182 41,153,955 5,879,136 15,637,737 
British Commonwealth, Other 2,401,934 15,466,433 2,209,491 3,154,822 
Egypt 158,805 1,835,720 262,246 654,044 
Central America 1,043,917 6,302,592 928,942 792,479 THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
South America ............-. 1,209,732 7,283,593 1,040,513 1,052,610 | CO., LTD. 
China (excluding Formosa) . 52,225,716 218,398,297 31,199,757 133,649,613 
17,245,674 121,746,551 17,392,364 11,614,928 | { 
15,262,748 51,353,486 8,764,784 16,043,910 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
2,188,609 14,203,726 2,029,104 1,781,656 that an Interim Dividend in res- § 
4,356,704 24,111,649 3,444,521 5,751,521 per share, tree oO ’ ~ 
; 4 A52 25 declared payable on and after 17th 
Thailand 23,362,116 164,453,350 23,493,336 7,480,943 } September 1952. 
184,965 2,937 909 419,701 880,215 for Dividend War 
2,001,873 6,223,787 882,112 765,192 sonally or by letter to the Re- 
997,765 8,807,104 1,258,158 2,339,906 gistered Office of the Company, } 
2,972,574 17,629,856 2,518,551 2,752,264 P. & O. Building, 4th Floor. 
1,519,047 4,958,479 708,354 1,492,738 | Th 
e Register of Members of the 
Netherianda 2,123,088 17,474,933 2,496,419 4,211,365 be closed from the 
256,092 3,413,438 487,638 495,158 8rd day of September 1952 to the 
292,326 1,830,567 261,510 40,777 17th day of September 1952, both 
170,99 1,491,120 213,017 419,638 cays inclusive. 
African Countries, Other .... 6,596,598 18,523,103 2,046,158 ) { By Order of the Board, } 
Asian Countries, Other ...... 699,917 9,496,000 1,356,572 ) 3,443,122 ‘ } 
European Countries, Other .. 237 ,688 1,233,025 176,145 ) GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE .. 261,618,624 1,571,452,488 224,493,213 369,418,976 Agents. 
TOTAL GOLD AND SPECIE 1,465,354 11,146,081 1,592,297 2,294,686 : Hong Kong, ij 
GRAND TOTAL 263,083,978 1,582,598,569 225,085,510 371,713,662 { 
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OFFERS OF HONGKONG 
FIRMS FOR EXPORT 


Big Hoi Company, Room 601 China 
Building, Hongkong. Kid Animals, 
blackwood furnitures and rattanware. 

Shanghai Progress Shoe Factory, 
P.O. Box No. 1756, Hongkong. Em- 
broidered fancy slippers and shoes. 

Landis Brothers & Company, Litd., 
P.O. Box No. 1371, Hongkong. China 
Produce and Manufactured goods. 


Cotton yarn is offered by:— 

Kowloon Textile Industries Ltd., St. 
George’s Building, Hongkong. 

M. Dialdas & Sons, 20, Ice House 
Street. 

H.M.H. Esmail & Sons, French Bank 
Building. 
_ W. S. Sherly & Co., Kayamally Build- 
ing. 

Koon Yuen Hong Ltd., 5, Wellington 
Street. 

Wyler Textiles Ltd., Room 201, Loke 
Yew Building. 

Sui Cheng International Trading Co., 
Ltd., Bank of East Asia Building. 

Pao Hsing Cotton Mill Ltd., Room 
119, China Building. 

Dai Fat Company, 23, Jervois Street. 
China Engineers Ltd., P.O. Box 


Tung Sing Company, 10, Gilman’s 

zaar. 

Starbright Trading Co., 412A, Edin- 
burgh House. 


P. D. Gotla & Co., 36, Wyndham 
Street. 


Desco de Schulthess & Co., Shell 
House, 4th floor. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 36. 

Union Textile Corp., Room 503 China 


Building. | 
Hongkong Cotton Mills Ltd., 318, 
& Ex- 


Queen's Building, Hongkong. 

South China Manufacturing 
porting Co., 306, Bank of China Build- 
ing, Hongkong. 

Nanyang Cotton Mill Ltd., Room 
1103/1107, Alexandra House, Hongkong. 


Cotton piece goods are offered by:— 
oar M. Karanjia & Co., P.O. Box No. 


Ramsons, 13, Hollywood Road, Ground 
Floor. 


M. Dialdas & Sons, 20, Ice House 
Street. 

H.M.H. Esmail & Sons, French Bank 
Building. 

Gibson Hong, 33, Ko Shing Street. 
_ W.S. Sherly & Co., Kayamally Build- 
ing. 

The Mansion Trading Co., Wang Hi 
Building. 

H.S. Rathour & Co., 45, Wyndham 
Street. 

Koo Yuen Hong Litd., 5, Wellington 
Street. 

Kowloon Textile Industries Ltd., St. 
George’s Building. 

Hong Seng Dyeing & Weaving Fac- 
tory, 67, Ha Heung Road, To Kwa Wan. 

Union Textile Corp., Room 503 China 
Building. 


King’s Silk Store, 78, Queen’s Road 


Central. 


Country and 
total values 
of imports 


Indochina 
($3,370,842) 


Indonesia 
($1,134,387) 


Japan 
($42,346,096) 


Macao 
($5,109,772) 


Philippines 
($528,846) 

Thailand 
($19,111,488) 


Belgium 
($4,735,636) 


Denmark 
($1,898,922) 


France 
($9,042,033) 


Germany 
($6,107,404) 


Italy 
($6,603,862) 


Netherlands 
($4,194,475) 


Norway 
($807,517) 

Sweden 
($1,059,020) 

Switzerland 
($9,464,985) 


Item 


Feathers 


Sharks fins 
Crustacea and molluscs, 

salted, dried or pickled .. 
Fish and fish products in 


airtight containers 
Mushrooms, dried ........ 
Cotton fabrics, grey (un- 
Cotton drills and ducks, 
white or dyed .......... 
Cotton shirtings, white .. 
Cotton poplins 
Cotton fabrics, other than 
grey (bleached, dyed, 
mercerised, printed or 


otherwise finished) 


Fabrics of synthetic fibres 
and spun glaSS” 
Chinaware and _ porcelain 
Sewing machines’ 


Toys and ganrfes 
Fountain pens, 
pencils, etc. 

Poultry, live 
Fireworks 
Matches 


propellent 


than 


Rice, white (other 
broken) 
Rice, white, broken 
Rice, glutinous 
Teakwood conversions and 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Cut stones 
and steel structural 


Iron 


Pharmaceutical products 
(other than of Chinese 
manufacture) 
Distilled alcoholic beverages, 


foreign 
Sulphate of ammonia ..... 
Pharmaceutical products 
(other than of Chinese 
manufacture) 


Sulphate of amnfonia 
Pharmaceutical! products 
(other than of Chinese 
manufacture) 
Hand tools of iron or steel 
Photographic apparatus 


Pharmaceutical products 
(other than of Chinese 
manufacture) 


Woollen suitings and tweeds 


Milk, evaporated or con- 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Leather 


Newsprint paper 


Newsprint paper 
Kraft paper 
Pharmaceutical products 

(other than of Chinese 
-manufacture) 
Watches and parts 


Imports 
July, 1952 
$ 


484,676 
315,620 
307,500 


579,029 


439,681 
1,480,211 


646,203 


1,294,991 
755,399 
1,043,326 


1,848,554 


868,505 
698,193 
806,045 


1,431,738 


5,770,261 
962,231 


3.676 ,099 
441,722 
541,491 


756,066 


1,255.821 
364,659 
289,913 


157,953 


3,693,057 
12,614,718 
331,896 


704,119 
379,932 


2,060,066 
760,526 


350,462 
123,922 


318,294 


142,225 
5,433,536 


2,431,262 
1,330,868 


1,265,655 
190,300 
489,742 


1,602,210 
2,524,250 
215,604 


1,160,143 
279,432 
460,804 
243.266 


414,198 


301,700 
103,643 


319,932 


84,881 
8,301.877 


on basis 1951 
monthly 
average 


+ 89 
— 62 
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% difference % of country’s 
total imports 
into Hongkong 
in July, 1952 
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HONGKONG’S IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
August 1951 to July 1952 
HK$ millions 

1951 Imports Exports Total 
Aug. 277 595 
Sept. 331 261 592 
Oct. 419 274 693 
Nov. 390 241 631 
Dec. . : . 457 279 736 
1952 

Jan. 385 197 582 
Feb. 332 211 543 
Mar. 285 240 525 
Apr. ... 216 500 
May . int 231 532 
268 214 482 
July . —— 261 568 


TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR HONGKONG FIRMS 


The following trade enquiries were received 
through the HK Dept. of Comtmerce & Industry. 
The attention of recipients is particularly drawn 
to the trade possibilities under Nigeria. In 


view of 
Director, 


the talks the Hon. 
Department of Commerce and Indus- 


A. C. Nwapa, 


try, Lagos, had in London with the Hongkong 


Government Office Director, 


and the action 


that is being taken by this Department vis-a-vis 
its counterpart in Nigeria to implement same, 
matters appear in a more favourable light. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 


Enquirer 
Austrian Firms:— 
Willi Anger, 

Traun b.Linz, O-Oe, 
AUSTRIA. 

Ky-Kro, 

2 Mehlplatz, Graz, 
AUSTRIA. 

Fradowa, 

Wo'lzelle 24, Wien I, 
AUSTRIA. 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch, 
Steyr, O-Oe, 


Huber & Drott, 
18, Johannisgasse, 
Vienna I. 
AUSTRIA. 

Mr. Max Meisner, 
Merangasse 20, 
Graz, AUSTRIA, 
Vihtor Arvay, 
Schwendergasse 59, 
Wien XV, 
AUSTRIA, 


Oskar Alge, A.G., 
Lustena-Vorarlberg, 
AUSTRIA. 

Ernst Mueller, 
Steyr-Muenichholz, 
Q-Oe., 

AUSTRIA, 

Ing. Richard 
Fonovits, 
Ranftlgasse 17, 
Wien XVII, 
AUSTRIA. 

Walter Gremse, 
Drogengrosshandlung, 
Graz-Andritz, 
AUSTRIA, 

Dr. Thom. Puck 
-& Co., 
Trattnerhof 2 


Wien I, 

AUSTRIA. 

Belgian Firms :— 

S. A. Jos. Schirvel 
Fils, 

Ensival-Verviers. 


Interested In 
Wishes to export spec- 
tacles, sunglasses, and 
barnacles. 


Wishes to export imita- 
tion jewelry and buttons. 


Wish to export glass- 
ware. 

Wish to export bali 
bearings and roller 
bearings. 

Wishes to export 
kinds of _ electrical 


wire, thermoplastic iso- 
lation, etc. 

Wishes to export paper, 
tools and machinery. 


Wishes to export all 
kinds of articles. like 
writing and toilet paper, 
etc. and also cutlery, 
cigarette lighters, beer 
in bottles etc. 

Wish to export machine 
embroideries and white 
and geoloured organdies. 
Wish to export imitation 
jewelry. 


Wish to export control- 
and regulation-meters. 


Wish to export botanical 


drugs, medicinal 
herbs. 
Wish to import Shan- 


tung, Honan and Ning- 
hai silk. 


Interested in selling or 
buying wool, woollen 
yarns, wool wastes. 
Would consider barter 
propositions. 


Enquirer 


Union Des Verreries 
Mecaniques, 
Charleroi. 


Etablissements J. 
Augustyn, 

38/40, Chaussee de 
Ghistelles, 

Bruges St. Andre. 
Nouvelle Cooperative 
Des Raffineurs 

Candisiers, 
115, Avenue de 
nce, 
Anvers. 


French Firms:— 

Ets. Edmond 
Pouget, 

Saint-Ouen. 


S. A. de Construc- 
tion, 

Mecanique 
“DUPLEX”, 

Ferreiere-La-Grande. 

S. A. Moteurs 
Couagh, 

ARCACHON. 

P. Goldring, 

PARIS. 

Guiller Freres, 

Fontenay-Le-Compte. 


Ets. Alex. 
Fils, 
Marseilles. 
P. De Marcilly 


s, 
BEAUNNE. 
Georges Franchomme, 
VINCENNES. 
Ste-Chimique 


Danon 


“LM 


Laboratoires Mialhe, 
PARIS. 


Laboratoires 
Chambon, 

PARIS. 

Ets. Fauvre, 
Reymond & Cie, 

Lyon. 

M. P. Husson, 

PARIS. 


Ste F.A.P.R., 
PARIS. 


Societe EXOR, 
MARSEILLES. 
G. Daffas, 


MAISONS LAFFITTE. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 
August 1951 to July 1952 
HK$ millions Excess of 
1951 Imports Exports Total Imp. Exp. 
53 102 155 49 
47 89 136 42 
Oct. . 66 73 139 = 7 
Nov. .. na ae 55 133 23 — 
96 52 148 44 — 
1952 
Jan. 71 22 93 49 — 
Feb. 69 18 87 51 —_— 
47 21 68 26 
58 33 91 25 
May .. 54 28 82 26 
June . 49 44 93 5 — 
duly . 8 52 123 19 — 
Enquirer Interested In 
Mme A. Normandin, Wish to import Chinese 
Interested In PARIS. Green Tea (Chung-Mee 
& Gun-powder). 
Usiac-Maroc, Wish to import Green 
~~ phy CASABLANCA. Tea. 
and/or to grain printing J. C. Desseaux, Wish to import Green 
plates, glass balls for CASABLANCA. Tea. 
various industrial uses Indian Firms :— 


(meters, presses, etc.) 
Wish to sell yarns for 
the making of canvas. 


Producers of: sugar 
candy, Candy Chips, 
Moist Sugar, and Candy 
Syrup. 


Wish to export machines 
for laying, unlaying and 
maintaining the Rail- 
ways. 

Wish to export Diesel 
Engine ““_DUPLEX’’. 


Wish to export Petrol 
Engine ““COUACH”. 


Wish to export bicycles 
“DRBVON”. 

Wish to export bicycles, 
motorcycles, and scoot- 
ers. 

Wish to export cyclo- 
scooter VELDA. 


Wish to export Burgundy 
ines. 


Wish to export watches 
of all kinds 

Wish to export Phar- 
maceutical specialities 
(Digitalin Salt). 

Wish to export Phar- 
maceutical products and 
specialities. 

Wish to export special 
products for curing the 
leprosy . 

Wish to export dental 
surgery outfits. 


Wish to export patent 
of a new invented 
bottling system. 

Wish to export ‘‘Videne” 
Cloth (made of plastics) 
“Saran” Thread. 
Import/Export 
Merchandise. 
Import/Export General 
Merchandise. 


General 


Essardas Silk Mills, 
Agra Road, Bhandup, 
G.I.P., Bombay. 


Italian Firms:— 
Sementi_ Roffi, 

Via Indipendenza 13, 
BOLOGNA. 
Textilexport, 

Via S. Stefano 2, 
PRATO. 


Ditta Magelli Adolfo, 
Poggio A Caiano, 
(Firenze—Italy). 


J. Premjee & Co. 
(Italy) Ltd., 

Piazza S. Erasmo 6, 

MILANO. 

G. Terzano & Co., 

Via Darwin 21, 

MILANO. 


Vetreria Artistica 
Moderna, 
Fondamenta Vetrai 4, 
Murano, VENEZIA. 
Ditta Carlo Albanesi, 
OSIMO (ANCONA). 
La Hispano 
Americana, 
Via XX Settembre 36-6, 
GENOVA. 
LaboratorioBiochinrico, 
Husci S. p.A., 
S. Marco 2489, 
VENEZIA. 


Pakistan Firms :— 
Eastern Optical Co., 
Lakshmi Building, 
Bunder Road, 
KARACHI. 

York Agencies, 

P.O. Box 178, 
Mahomedall Mansion 
Queensway-Sadar, 

KARACHI. 


Wish to import torches 
bulbs, batteries, cassias, 
rice, sugar, thermos 
flasks, enamelware, ani- 
seed oil, porcelain ware, 
watch bands, Gent’s and 
Ladies’ underwear, Mun- 
sells, Tung oil, wood 
oil, hard ware, chest- 
nuts, feathers, galangal 
roots. 

Wish to export textiles 
cotton, rayon, yarns, 
oils, fats, Linseed oil, 
coal, iron ore, Minerals, 
salt-jute yarn & Bags. . 


Wish to import Man- 
churian hem 


Wish to export cotton. 
and woollen _ textiles, 
blankets, plaids, yarns 
for knitting and ap- 
point a local agent. 
Wish to import straw 
braids and straw arti- 
cles such Mottled 
etc, 

Wish to export textiles, 
blankets & yarns. 


Wish to export sanitary 


ware, scientific appa- 
ratus, complete equip- 
ment for laboratories 


and appoint local agent. 
Wish to export glass- 
ware and appoint a local 
commission agent. 


Wish to export ntusical 
instruments. 

Wish to export phtalic 
anhydryde for dyestuffs 
manufacturing. 


Wish to export patent 
medicines. 


Wish to import spec- 
tacles frames, Sun 
glasses spectacle 
lenses. 


Wish to export medicinal 
herbs. 


— 
Labomial 
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Western Germany :— 


The following list is of German nmianufac- 
turers who wish to appoint agents. Any in- 
terested parties it is suggested should write 
quoting the individual key number to the 
“‘Ubersee-Post, Nurenberg 2/Western Germany’. 
International postage coupon for each key rnum- 
ber should be enclosed. 


V 3507 Oi Compressors, Piston Rings, Soil 
Millers. 

V 3600 Insulating Vessels for Science and 
Engineering, [Insulating Flasks, Ice 
Preservers, etc. 

V 3321 Brushes, all kinds; brooms. 

V 3318 Metal spray guns. 


V 3476 Camelhair and Cotton Belts, Drop Ham- 
mer Belt Lifts, Elevator Conveyor Belts, 
especially Endless Silk Belts and Con- 


veyor Belts. 


V 3505 Mechanical Innovations “Der Frasknech”’ 
(a Milling Machine Aid). 

V 3486 Spark Plug Cleaning Equipment, Mass 
Production Articles of Metal, Cuttings 
and Punchings. 

V 3522 Electric thermostats, electric relays. 

V 3560 


Three-phase A. C. Motors, single-phase 
A. C. motors, motors for industrial 
sewing machines, loom motors, complete 
power drives for loonmts, forge, hand, 
and industrial blowers, chip-groove grind- 
ing machines, cleaning machines for 
castings, electriemotor sirens, hand- 
operated sirens. 

Motor-cycle handlebars, accessories, 
fittings such as_ inside-pull 
handles, hand brake levers, clutch 
levers, compression relief levers, regu- 
lating levers for air and ignition, etc. 
Industrial tools for woodworking, 
cutters a specially. 

Serewdrivers with transparent handles. 
Measuring Instruments, Calipers, Micro- 
meters, Protractors, etc. 

Light-Metal building hardware, spirit 
levels of wood and metal, brass ware. 
Surgical Instruments and Tools for the 
Building Trade, esp. Knives for Cutting 
Cracks in Tar Paper, Hard Fiber Sheets, 
Linoleum, Hard Pasteboard, etc. Bitu- 
men and Similar Caulking Materials. 


Nigeria :— 


Discussions were recently held in London be- 
tween the Hon. . C. Nwapa, Director of 
Commerce & Industry and the Hongkong Govern- 
ment London Office Director. From these it 
ensued that the Hon. A. C. Nwapa wishes to 
improve trade between these two areas and 
promised to see that quotations front here were 
retransmitted to a selected list of reputable 
importers in Nigeria. The implementing of 
such work is being carried out by this Depart- 
ment. The Hongkong made products in which 


V 3568 and 


turning 


V 3562 


V 3563 
V 3431 


V 3319 
V 3457 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


initial interest has been expressed are: Cotton 
Yarn; Textile piecegoods of all kinds and made 
up Garments; Rubber and Canvas Footwear ; 
Bicycle tyres and tubes; Buttons; Enamelware ; 
Glassware; Nails; Umbrellas; Vacuum Flasks. 

All interested should send all re'evant parti- 
culars and samples by registered mail or secure 
alternative method of transport to the following 
addresses :— 


(1) The Director, 
Department of Commerce & Industries, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 
(2 sets of quotations and samples, each 
parcelled separately). 

(2) Senior Commercial Officer, 
Department of Commerce & Industries, 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 


(3) Senior Commercial Officer, 
Department of Commerce & Industries, 
Kano, Nigeria. 


Since many Nigerian importers are unfavour- 
ably placed in the hinterland they are not well 
versed in calculating sea freights and rather 
than F.O.B. Hongkong quotations more appro- 
priate would be C.I.F. Lagos or Port Harcourt. 
We suggest that all quotations should mention 
this office. It appears to be the policy of the 
Department of Commerce and Industries, Lagos 
to assist Nigerian firms and in this connec- 
tion, they have kindly supplied the following 
list of Nigerian Textile Importers. 


Ikorodu. Trading Co., 20/28, Balogun Street, 
Lagos. 


Mohamnted Alassan Dan Tata, P.O. Box 84, 


Kano. 

The Local Traders Stores, P.O. Box 60, 
Onitsha. 

Olude Stores, P.O. Box 122, Kano. 
Olowolebimo Trading Co., P.O. Box 362, 
Kano. 


Ibrahim Musa Gashash, P.O. Box 227, Kano. 
Alhaj Umaru Anini, P.O. Box 46, Kano. 


Remo Trading Company, 37/39, Idumagbo 
Avenue, Lagos. 

J. H. Doherty Limited, 7, Kosoko Street, 
Lagos. 


A. G. Fawaz, P.O. Box 289, Kano. 
S. O. Lori & Co., P.O. Box 205, Kano. 


Abdul Hafid Suluiman, P.O. Box 83, 21, 
Aggrey Road, Port Harcourt. 
Umoh Commercial Syndicate, 37/39, Daddy 


Alaja Street, P.O. Box 175, Lagos. 


L. Onwuka & Co. Limited, 33, Balogun 
Street, Lagos. 
A. K. Adelabu & Brothers, 10, Murray 
Street, Lagos. 
Igbalaiye Brothers, 11, Ijaiye Street, Lagos. 


Efficiency Trading Company, 27, Hospital Road, 
P.O. Box 256, Port Harcourt. 


Olufunni Trading Co., 24, Breadfruit Street, 
Lagos. 


FAR EASTERN 
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Hollywood Stores, 54, 
Box 107, Lagos. 
African Development Corporation, 3/9, Ibadan 
Street East, P.O. Box 23, Ebute Metta. 
Jas. S. Sofidiya & Sons, 16, Lagos Street, 


Victoria Street, P.O. 


Ebute Metta. 
African Ja Trading Centre, 107B, King George 
Avenue, Yaba, Lagos. 


Badejo Stores, 142, Broad Street, Lagos. 

Olunowo Brothers, 63, Massey Street, Lagos. 

Obadeyi Trading Company, 18, Tapa Street, 
P.O. Box 80, Ebute Metta. 

Ibadan Traders Association Limited, Dugbe 
P.O. Box 153, Ibadan. 


S. A. Oladapo & Company, P.O. Box 21, 
Ode Ondo. 

J. A. QOdutola & Corn'pany, P.O. Box 339, 
Ibadan. 

Eebadeo Trading Company, 42, Oloto Street, 
Ebute Metta. 


Nigeria’s Imports of Cotton and Rayon Piece 
Goods in 1951 were: 


(in millions of sq. yds.) 


Cotton Rayon & Mixtures 
United 
King- 
dom 60.03 (£7.4 million) 14.3 (£2.3 million) 
Japan 23.3 (£2.7 million) 6.2 (£1.1 million) 


We record that the Hon. A. C. Nwapa while 
in the United Kingdom stated Lancashire's textile 
prices were too high, and pointed out that 
Nigeria’s annual requirements of piecegoods are 
in the region of 200,000,000 yards. 

Mexico :— 

The United Kingdom Trade Commissioner has 
kindly communicated the following information 
received from H.B.M. Embassy, Mexico. In 
general reasonable prospects exist for semi- 
luxury goods fromt Hongkong essentially in the 
lowest price-ranges. The Mexican currency is 
freely convertible, the country is par excellence 
a price market and given reasonable quality a 
5 cents discount in the price will generally 
secure the order. 

The Embassy concluded that if local manu- 
facturers can _ satisfactorily compete in price 
with the Japanese it might be in their best 
interests for one or two representatives to visit 
Mexico. 

Turkey 


The following list of leading importers of 
tooth-brushes, medical soaps and dental creams 
on the Turkish market is supplied by the British 
Consulate General in IZMIR: 

Mukerrem Berksoy, 1329 Sokak 

No. 17, IZMIR. 


Felice Kapadona, 1443 Sokak No. 78, IZMIR. 
Lutfi Krom, Mimar Kemalettin Caddesi No. 
75, IZMIR. 

Moreno Margunato ve Alber J. Danon, Erler 
913, Sokak, IZMIR. 
Sifa Eczanesi, Eczacibasi 
talar Caddesi No. 


Yenigun 


S. Ferit, Anafar- 
9—11, IZMIR. 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
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COLOMBO PLAN IN REVIEW 


By G. I. O. M. Fernando (Colombo) 


The Colombo Plan envisages a program of expanded 
economic development for the economically backward nations 
of South and South East Asia. It is a Plan to achieve 
maximum possible economic development in the underdeve- 
loped countries in South and South East Asia over a period 
of six years with external aid to bridge the gaps between 
resources and needs. 


The idea was born when the Foreign Ministers of the 
Commonwealth countries met in Colombo in 1950. The econo- 
mic progress of South and South East Asia was considered 
fundamentally necessary for the maintenance of political 
stability in the Bast and for the growth of an expanding 
world economy based on multi-lateral trade. The govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth took the initiative in consider- 
ing international co-operative action to deal with the prob- 
lem because three quarters of the people in this region live 
in countries whidh are members of the Commonwealth and 
because the whole area is one with which the Commonwealth 
governments have close political and economic ties. 


The distinctive features of the Colombo Plan of Economic 
development are:— 


(1) That it is not a plan imposed upon these countries 
by outside parties. The beneficiaries under the plan have 
themselves taken the initiative in outlining the nature of 
their respective development projects; 


(2) That there is no spirit of exclusiveness in the 
formulation or the operation of the plans. Countries which 
are outside the Commonwealth were invited to join in the 
plan; either as Asian countries that needed assistance in 
development or as developed countries that were in a position 
to promote the operation of the plan. Right from the be- 
ginning it was desired that nations in South and South Bast 
Asia outside the Commonwealth should also join in the 
Colombo Plan. Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and Burma joined 
it. 

It was also recognised that the resources necessary to 
carry out an effective plan of development were much more 
than could be found within the Commonwealth itself. The 
participation of the U.S.A. and the specialised agencies of the 
U.N.O. was considered very desirable. Today the U.S.A. is 
a member of the Consultative Committee on the Colombo 
Plan. Meanwhile the ECAFE has carried out considerable 
investigation on the possibilities of developing the under- 
developed countries within its membership. 


The plan is based on a general co-ordination of the 
national development plans of the countries benefiting under 
the plan. These national plans are drawn up for a six-year 
period from list July 1951 to 30th June 1957. 


In order to make the operation of the plan successful 
there is going to be a considerable amount of assistance 
from the developed countries within and without the Com- 
monwealth. This assistance is to be in:— 


(i) External Finance and the actual supply of deve- 
lopmental goods; 


(ii) The supply of Technical advisers, technical staff 
and equipment, as well as facilities for training local per- 
sonnel in the various technologies involved in the development 
program. 


The sources of the assistance are the countries co- 
operating in the Plan and the specialised agencies of the 
U.N.O. 


The countries benefiting under the Plan and the distribu- 
tion of developmental expenditure as set out in the Colombo 
Plan Report of November, 1950 are as follows:— (The figures 
are in millions of £ sterling and for the 6 years of the plan). 


Analysis of the Development Programmes % 
Type of Undertaking Expendi- 


ture 
Agriculture and Multi- 


purpose projects .... 456 88 38 13 595 $2 
Transport and Com- 


India Pakistan Ceylon Malaya Total 
etc. 


munications  ......:. 527 57 22 21 627 34 
Fuel & Power ........ 43 51 8 20 122 6 
Industry and Mining* . 135 53 6 — 194 10 
Social Capital ........ 218 31 28 53 330 18 


* excluding coal. 


Summary of External Finance Required 1951-57 
(In £ Million) 


India Pakistan Ceylon Malaya Total 
Total Cost of Developmtent 
1,379 280 102 107 1,868 
Cost of Capital goods to be 
External Finance Needed 
From Sterling Balances .......... 211 16 19 — 246 
From Other Sources .......cccesss 607 129 41 61 838 
818 145 60 61 1,084 


A Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South 
Past Asia has been set up with its headquarters in Colombo 
and with a Bureau to serve it. Its function is to secure 
the necessary technical experts and officers from abroad as 
well as the provision of training facilities for selected per- 
sonnel. There thave already been over 700 applications for 
Training Courses and over 160 applications for Experts since 
the Technical Co-operation scheme was launched in Decem- 
ber 1950. Ceylon had asked for 44 experts and 137 Training 
Courses. Some of the experts have already arrived in Ceylon 
and Ceylonese trainees have already left the island for train- 
ing under the Plan. 


Ceylon has also received offers of help in money and 
training facilities from U.K., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. At the same time U.S.A. has given us ten Smith 
Mundt Scholarships and four Leaderships Grants. Further 
co-operation may be expected in this direction, 


In the first year of the Colombo Plan the Government 
of Ceylon accepted a gift of flour from the government of 
Australia to the value of £300,000. The counterpart funds 
from the local sale of this flour will be used to finance our 
development projects. The Government of Ceylon has also 
accepted the offer of a grant of £250,000 from New Zealand. 
This too will be utilised for development purposes. The form 
in which the aid will be received is now under discussion. 

The U.K. has agreed to make sterling releases up to 
£19 million for the six year period of the Plan. 


Many things have happened since the Plan was first pub- 
lished. Two of the most important developments are the 
boom of 1950 and the Rearmament Drive. The former has 
strengthened the financial position of nearly every one of 
the Asian countries. The latter may bring about some diffi- 
culties in securing certain classes of developmental goods and 
experts. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


It is greatly to be hoped that the 
fresh approach in regard to the Colony’s 
export trade with the United States, 
which is being made through the US 
Consulate General in Hongkong by the 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry, will 
prove successful. Hongkong’s export 
trade has been critically affected by the 
existing prohibition upon imports of 
China products into the USA. 

Hongkong merchants are watching 
With interest the tug-of-war which is 
now going on between China, Taiwan 
and Japan. Japan is well aware that 
her big neighbour is in desperate need 
of many goeds that she can supply, and 
the opening up of that market would 
reinstate her trade, which in other 
countries is meeting with competition 
built up during Japan’s eclipse since 
the war. On the other hand, Taiwan 
refuses point blank to trade with Japan 
if the latter has any transactions with 
China, and has already refused clearance 
to two Japanese vessels carrying cargo 
from merchants known to have dealings 
with the Communists. As Taiwan 
also provides desirable market, 
Japanese merchants are faced with a 
hard decision. 

Meanwhile, HK traders wait in the 
sidelines. As Taiwan can only provide 
a few of the raw materials that Japan 
expected to obtain from China in ex- 
change for trade, this country would 
have to procure them through the in- 
termediary of HK, thus proving again 
the Colony’s indispensability aS an en- 
trepot for the Far East. 


China Trade—The mainland 
ties are preparing for barter transactions 
on a large scale with the Colony, revert- 
ing to a practice that has not been 
indulged in to any great extent for some 
months past. A carefully controlled 
number of foreign exchange licences 


FRENCH TRADE INQUIRIES FOR 
HONGKONG 


EXPORT FROM FRANCE & FRENCH UNION 


Enquirers: Interested in: 
1.—Ets. Japy Freres, Portable Typewriters 
PARIS “JAPX” 
2?.—Bts. Harry C. ROB- Dry-cleaning Machine 
BINS, PARIS S.1.P.8 
. 3.—Ets. Roger BON- Steam circulation 
NEVILLE, PARIS oven; Heavy 0.) 
Gazified Burner 
4.—Ets. “L’ELEPH'ANT Sewing machines 
BLANC”, Saint- 
Junien 
5.—Ets. VALOR, PARIS Camp-shedding piles 
6.—Durant & Dupuy, Laces 
Calais 
7.—Sofatior-Export, Vil- Clocks & Watches 
lers-le-Lac 
8.—Parent Freres, Vil- - 
lers-le-Lac 


Spare parts for. use 
of the cranes, trac- 
tors, levellers (Ameri- 
can made), etc. 


Tonic Wine “KOTO,” 
Liquors & Appetizers 


9.—COGEPREC, Paris 


-10.—Paul CRISPIN, 


PARI 


_ French Commercial Counsellor, Hongkong, 
will be pleased to supply further details.. 


the local 


are being granted in Canton for the 
importation of industrial chemicals, 
dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals, but paper 
and other requisites will presumably 
have to be procured by barter. 

As commodities exported from China 
which are of use abroad are limited in 
number, the arrival of any considerable 
quantity is liable to cause a fall in prices 
on the HK market, whereas the com- 
munist authorities insist upon main- 
taining the prices originally quoted 
when arranging for goods in exchange. 
It is not difficult to understand, there- 
fore, why the barter system is un- 
popular with local merchants. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ending 
Sept. 6, 1952 


Brisk sales of Cotton Yarn continued 
throughout the week. With the strong 
demand from Indonesia, which is keep- 
ing the mills busy, the latter have been 
unable to supply the local market with 
sufficient quantities of yarn and the 
consequent shortage of supply has en- 
couraged speculative buying, although 
the gap has to a certain extent been 
filled by Italian and Indian yarns. Light 
trading took place in Cotton Piecegoods, 
locally-made drill being popular with 
Indonesian and Burmese buyers. Metals 
were weak but steady, only moderate 
transactions taking place; dealings with 
Macao snowed signs of improvement 
following the restoration of normal con- 
ditions. Business in Industrial Chemi- 
cals brightened upon the report that 
more im licences were being grant- 
ed by the authorities in China. The 
market was dull, with only small trans- 
actions. Large-scale barter dealings are 
expected to be arranged shortly with 
China, paper being required in exchange 
for native products. It is considered 
that purchases of paper by neighbouring 
countries will continue to be made on 
market in view of the fact 
that the prices recently fixed by the 
Scandinavian Paper Mills Association 
are on the whole higher than those rul- 
ing locally. On the China Produce 
market a continued improvement was 
shown in sales of vegetable oils to 
Europe; cassia lignea and _ unhulled 
sesamum were also in demand for ex- 
port to Europe and Africa. Exception- 
ally large quantities of staple products 
arrived from China during the week. 
HK gaat Prices for week ending Sept. 11, 

195 

(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 

(One picul—133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20’s $1580 & $1620 per bale. 
Italian 20’s $1345/1365/1395; 32’s $1860; 42’s 
$2420 per bale. Indian 10’s $965 per bale; 14’s 
$1040; 16’s $1170/$1180; 26’s $1420/$1460/$1500 
per bale. Dutch 20’s $1525 per bale. Egyptian 
20’s $1375 per bale. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Grey Sheetings $53.50 per 
piece; Japan $56.40 & $56.50 per piece. White 
Cloth, Japan $64 per piece. 

Metals—-Galvanised Iron Sheets G24 67 cents 
per lb., G26 68 cents, Japan G31 3’ x 7° $7.30 
per lb. Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40 ft. 
$58 per picul, 5/16’’ $57, ™%” $48, - to 
2”. $46 per picul; HK make 20’—40’ \4” to ” 
$43.50 per picul, 4%” 1” $43 per picul. Mild 
Steel Plates 4° x 8’ 1/16” $90 per picul (sellers), 
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1%’ $85, (sellers), ™%’’ $72 per picul (sellers). 
Steel Wire G24 35 cents, G26 36 cents; Germany 
G20—30 30 cents per lb. Wire Nails kegs G15 
1” $51 per picul, G6 5’’ $59 per picul; Europe 
G18 \%’’ $66 per picul. Iron Wire, Galvanised 
G14 $57, G24 $78 per picul. Zinc Sheets, 
Europe 3’ x 8 G2 $240, G5 & G6 $190 per 
picul. Steel Wire Ropes, UK 1’ $2.70, 14” 
$2.60, 1%” $2.40, 2’° & 2%” $2.20 per lb. 
Aluminium Sheet, Japan 1 x 2 metres, G18 & 
G20 $3.60 per lb. Misprint Tin Plate Waste 
Waste, USA 18 x 24’’ Coked 200 Ibs. $180. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate Waste [mds 3’’—10" 200 
Ibs. $140. 

Industrial Chemicals—-Acetic Acid, 
Holland 25 kilo carboy 74 cents per Ib. 
Oxalic Crystals 82 cents per lb. Ammonium 
Chloride, UK $250 per ton. Bicarbonate of Am- 
monia, UK 2 cwt drum $500 per ton. Bicar- 
bonate of Soda Refined, France 100 kg bag $39.50 
per bag. Carbon Black 145% lb. case $225. 


glacial, 
Acid, 


Caustic Soda, Canada $192 per 700 Ib. drum. 
Lead Oxide, Red, Australian 560 Ib. barrel 
$167 per picul. Petrolatum Amber Germany 


180 kilo drum 33 cents per lb. Talcum Powder, 
India 100 kg bag $355 per ton, Mimosa Tanning 
Extract about 1 owt double bag 64 cents per 
lb. Titanium’ Di-Oxide, Germany 150 kilo $1.30 
per Ib. Paraffin Wax (no export license) $103 
per picul. 

Paper—Cellophane 36” x 39’’, Belgium $67 per 
ream; Poland $65; Japan $71 per ream. Art 
Printing 85 lbs., British No. 1 $105 per ream. 
Bond Paper unwatermarked x 32 Ibs. 
$24.50 per ream. Foolscap Cream Laid 48—60 
lbs. 26%’’ x 33’’ $1.47 per lb.; miscellaneous 
brands $1.28 per Ib. Manifold Paper 16 lbs., 
Norway $16.70 per ream. Poster Paper 51—68 
lbs. 78 cents per lb. Woodfree Printing 80—100 
Ibs. 86 cents per lIb.; 66—70 Ibs. 75 cents; 
57—60 lbs. 74 cents per lb. Newsprint in ream 
50 lbs. 31’’ x 438” $22.50; Japan $19.50/$20.50 
per ream. Duplex Board, Sweden 240 Ibs. $140 
per ream, 255 lbs. $142; Finland 240 Ibs. $130; 
Germany 240 Ibs. $135 per ream; Europe 280— 
380 Ibs. 60/65 cents per lb. Strawboard, Yellow 
26”" x 31” Holland 8 oz. & 10—12 oz. $490 
per ton, 14—16 oz. $500 per ton; Japan 8 oz. 
$490, 10—16 oz. $495 per ton. Flint Paper 
coloured 20” x 80” $33 per ream. Glascine 
Paper coloured, Germany 30° x 40" 26 
Ibs. $36.50 per ream. MG Cap 17% bbs. 
white $11.70 per ream; 17% ibs. coloured 
$14 per ream. MG Sulphite, Europe 47 Ibs. 
brown $35; 40 Ibs. white 35"" x 47’ $34, 47 
Ibs. white $36.50 per ream. Waterproof Kraft 
35” x 47°’ 120 Ibs. $120 per ream. 


Cement—Danish White Cement $18.50 per 1 
cwt bag. Emerald Brand (Green Island) $8.70 
per 112 bag (official price $8.20). Emeralcrete 
rapid hardening (Green Is.) $9.70 per 112 bb. 
bag (off. pr. $9.20). Snowcrete (Green Is.) 
$19 per 1 cwt bag (sellers) (off. pr. $17.50). 
Japan $7.20 per 100 lbs. bag; $8 per 1 cwt bag. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Aniseed Oil 
15 deg export qual $850 per picul fob. Citro- 
nella Oil $2.43 per Ib. Teaseed Oil 3% $145 
per picul, European buying offer £165 per ton 
ec & f. Wood Oil refined in bulk $225 per 
picul. Other China Produce: Castor Seed, 
Tientsin $65 per picul. Rice Bran Changteh 
$18.10, Changsha $21.30 per picul. Wheat 
Bran, Hankow $18.20 per picul. Menthol 
Crystals $49.50 per Ib. Aniseed Star, Nanning 
Ist qual. $264 per picul. Cassia Lignea, West 
River l-cwt bale fob Ist qual $70 per picul; 
West River 80-lb bale fob $64.50 per picul. 
Cassia Unscraped, Honan $81 per picul. Crude 
Lacquer, Hupeh $620 per picul. “Egg Powder: 
Albumen, dried $5 per lb. Duck Feathers 85% 
$650 per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow 2nd qual. 
$53 per picul. Garlic, Kumshan toasted $100.50 
per picul; Kwangtung $90 per picul. Realgar, 
Hunan $245 per picul. Rosin, East River N 
grade $103 per quintal: M grade $93: Mixed 
grade Ist qual $85, 2nd qual $73 per quintal. 
Sesamum, Unhulled white, Hankow $68 per 
picul, Tientsin $67.60; black Kwangchowwan 
$90 per picul. Tea: BOP Ist qual $145 per 
picul. Green Ist qual $420; Japan $340. Pao- 
chung 2nd qual $340 per picul. 

Some arrivals during the week: 
tons; Teaseed Oil 272 drums: Cassia Oil 2 
drums; Aniseed . Oi] 15 drums; Citronella Oil 
25 drums ; Peppernrint Oil 5 drums ; Tea 5135 
cases ; Rosin’ 469 cases; Beans & Groundnuts 
27,360 bags; Unhulled Sesamum 9,799 bags: 
Groundnut Cake 36 packages ; Cassia Lignea 
4,633 bales; Feathers 126 . bales : Garlic 4,280 
crates ; Brans 8,366 bags; Raw Silk 140 bales ; 
Manganese Ore 1,100 bags. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


A PROPOSED PHILIPPINE GOLD BULLION 


A strong move to get a Bullion Exchange into operation 
in Manila for the purpose of trading in locally produced gold 
has been initiated. If and when the go signal is received, 
it is the general opinion that same will both stimulate the 
gold mining industry and increase the US dollars that will 
be made available to the Central Bank for financing imports 
under different categories, at the discretion of the Import 
Control Commission. 


The objective is to stop a huge leak in the Philippine 
national product and at the same time save the Philippine 
gold mining industry. 


The Central Bank Statistical Bulletin for December 1951 
gives the gold production for the years 1949-1950-1951 which 
was 1,015,200 fine ozs. (US$35,532,000). The monthly 
average for the year 1951 was 32,800 ozs. (US$1,148,000) 
against the 1947 monthly average of 5,500 ozs. It can be 
seen from these figures that the gold industry and the gold 
production in the Philippines is returning to its 1941 
monthly average which was then stated to be 105,400 ozs 
(US$3,689,000) monthly. 


Since December 1949, when the exchange controls were 
imposed the problem of the gold industry has exercised 
the minds of everybody concerned and particularly the Philip- 
pine Government. 


At first the Central Bank ordered the entire gold pro- 
duction turned over to it at the official price of P70.00 
(US$35.00 per oz.). The mines told the Bank simply that 
they would have to close down if they could not net an 
average of P100.00 per ounce. 


After a study of the hitherto prevailing free market 
prices in Manila, it was worked out that if the Bank took 
25% of the gold production and left the rest free, the mines 
would net an average of a little over P100.00. They 
would be able to pay their way and in some way even pay 
dividends. 


That was, then, the regulation which was promulgated. 
But no one had taken into consideration the reason for the 
high free market price, or what happened to the gold the 
mines sold to the free market. 


The Managing Director of the International Monetary 
Fund at Washington made a statement on the 28th Septem- 
ber 1951 to the effect that the Fund had decided to leave 
the implementation of its policy to members themselves, 
since it was felt that controls alone could not solve the prob- 
lem in the absence of the necessary monetary and economic 
conditions, and that controls can have only limited effect 
unless they are reinforced by appropriate economic policies. 


It happened that the administrators of the new Philip- 
pine Exchange Controls started preventing the export of 
gold to Hongkong and, as a result, a whole new problem had 
to be examined. Clearly, if the gold could not reach the 
China market it could not fetch China prices and the mining 
industry would go bust as effectively as if the Central Bank 
took all the produce at the official price. 


No one would take the responsibility of closing down 
one of the largest industries in the country—the only one 
which was well organised both as to capital and labor 
groups. 


EXCHANGE 


The “free” gold price in Manila fluctuated neatly a few 
pesos below the equivalent Hongkong price although, for a 
period, it fluctuated above the Hongkong price while traders 
were paying more than four pesos (instead of the official 
two pesos) per dollar. This boom period of the dollar black- 
market coincided with a period when the Philippine authori- 
ties allowed, freely and without any investigation, the import 
of any merchandise for which no dollar license had been re- 
quested. The merchandise came in as a free gift from the 
U.S. exporter to the importer here. 


The free market settled down to a fairly fixed figure below 
the Hongkong equivalent and absorbed the free market gold 
that the mines were permitted to sell, but this did not con- 
tribute a single cent to the Philippine economy as in the 
case of sugar, copra, abaca and other Philippine products. It 
is true that the peso price paid in the free market kept the 
mines open, but as the Hongkong prices dropped and dropped, 
the miners’ slice of bread became thinner and thinner. 


The proposal as it stands now is: 


1. form a bullion exchange and let anyone and everyone 
buy and sell gold—pulling bank notes out of safety 
deposit boxes and generally starting a new trading 
exchange counter in the local produced gold. 


2. revamp the present scheme for financing the im- 
portation of unessential merchandise—which is now 
covered by Import Control licences and funds from 
the Central Bank’s trading reserve. 


3. allow the importation of items, listed in cate- 
gories specially designated for the purpose, to be 
financed solely against corresponding deposits of 
gold metal at the Central Bank of the Philippines. 
The importer and the merchandise would also have 
to meet requirements decided by the Control Au- 
thorities. The gold itself would have to be bought 
in the open free market but would be surrendered 
to the Central Bank of the Philippines for a corres- 
ponding credit at the official rate of US$35.00 per 
fine ounce, preventing thus the export of gold at 
premium rates. 


Notable points are: 


a. that it would not contravene any I.M.F. rules against 
export of gold for more than the official price, or 
disregard any of the agreements of member coun- 
tries in adopting a domestic policy for their gold 
production. 

b. it would save the official trading reserves of the 
country in the amount of 75% of the gold 
production which is now disappearing from view 
and, at the same time, release for better purpose 
the existing gold hoardings. 


c. it would block the outward smuggling of gold to 
China or tto any other center, since local importers 
would be paying a higher price for their gold than 
would be likely to rule in Hongkong or elsewhere. 

d. it would give the mines a real new lease of life and 
perhaps even encourage the re-opening of former mar- 
ginal (or slightly below marginal) mines. 


e. it would allow all the existing import regulations to 
remain and equally protect local industries as should 
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it even be found necessary to ban certain items, the 
surrendering of gold for imports could then be 
applied to an additional group of commodities de- 
signated by the Control Authorities. 


f. it would prevent multiple rates of exchange and 
abolish the present dollar blackmarkKet which is 
created and fed by the system presently in force. 


g. it would eliminate blackmarket prices and strengthen 
the peso since the entire local gold production would 
be channeled through the Central Bank, via the 
Bullion Exchange. 


h. it would eventually permit the issuance of bonds 
with a gold clause and help build up the Gold Re- 
serve through the entire gold production taking its 
proper place in the nation’s balance of Trade, instead 
of the present leakage of up to 75% of the product. 

i. it would line up the Philippines with other goid 
producing countries, members of the I.M.F. who have 
adopted, after consultation or otherwise, similar 
domestic policies to protect their own gold mining 
industries, and the following countries can be named: 
South Africa, Canada, Belgian Congo, Australia, the 
Gold Coast, Fiji, Rhodesia. 


The reason one can be certain the local gold price would 
rise steeply is that the 1950 ‘no dollar licence” importers 
were making roaring profits in spite of paying up to P4.20 
for their dollars. This would mean that the gold price of 
P167.00 could allow the importer a good margin of profit. 
Gold mine shareholders would be “in the money,” the gold 
leak would be closed and the Central Bank’s official reserve 
would be relieved of a great burden. 


It is argued that the Authorities are sufficiently alive to 
the nation’s present difficulties as to throw out of considera- 
tion any ignoble opposition, while an official blackmarket is, 
surely, much less to be eschewed than a tolerated and well- 
known blackmarket which, at the same time, is leaking the 
value of 75% of the gold production out of the nation’s 
economy. 


An organisation committee has already been formed 
headed by Mr. Francisco T. Lopez. The banks and business 
community thhave taken a favorable view of the proposal. 
The various banks, chambers of commerce, gold producers 
and associations have already received an outline of the 
proposal inviting their endorsement of the proposed plan 
and requesting other suggestions. The gold industry of the 
Philippines is of foremost importance, offers sound reserves for 
public investment and should be given priority in the plan- 
ning of the industrialisation policy. 

The country should be made conscious of its gold pro- 
duction and industry by increasing production, opening new 
mines, ‘giving employment and developing the untold natural 
resources. 


The present proposed plan is not to sell the locally pro- 
duced gold at premium prices to other countries, but to 
augment official reserves as far as possible so that they 
could be utilized for meeting deficits in balance of payments. 
The International Monetary Fund’s policy is to discourage 
ihe sale of gold at premium prices to non-member countries 
as well as to member countries, but to allow internal premium 
sales of gold. Member countries can now adopt their own 
regulations and several have already allowed free sales of 
zold to the premium markets. 


PHILIPPINE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY’S OPINION 


The establishment in Manila of a Gold Bullion Exchange 
has been proposed. In a majar gold-producing country like 
the Philippines, such an Exchange is indispensable if the 
gold mining industry is to be fully developed and the maximum 
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return derived from its gold output. Other non-producing 
countries, like Hongkong, Malaya, India, Burma and Thailand 
maintain such Exchanges with the full knowledge of their 
respective Governments, thereby allowing the free marketing 
of this metal in those places. Although the importation and 
exportation of gold in the above-mentioned countries are 
prohibited, no direct prohibition of the free trade on gold 
has been prescribed. As .a matter of fact, in Hongkong, after 
the Colonial Government has clamped an embargo on the 
export and import of this precious metal, it made arrange- 
ments with the financial community of the Colony to permit 
free trading through the Hongkong Gold Bullion Exchange, 
as well as the exchange on foreign currencies. The arrange- 
ment has worked to its advantage. 

At the present time, the gold mining industry in the 
Philippines is in a moribund state, due to the recent enforcement 
of the Minimum Wage Law, coupled with the high cost of 
mining materials, supplies and equipment, to say nothing of 
the difficulties of procurement due to local import curbs and 
export controls imposed by supplying countries in line with 
their defense programs. 25% of the newly mined gold must 
be deposited by the mining companies with the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Bank, either in New York or in San Francisco, for 


the account of the Central Bank of the Philippines, and‘ on 


proof of such deposit the Central Bank pays to the mining 
companies therefor at the rate of P70.00 per fine ounce. 
Theoretically, the remaining 75% of the production is “free’’, 
but only free in the sense that the mining companies may 
bring it back to the Philippines for the purposes of local sales. 
There are approximately six or seven Chinese firms who buy 
all the gold. While on the face of things they are strict 
competitors of each other, it is a most curious coincidence 
that their bids for gold are almost always identical or so 
closely alike as to make little difference. The so-called 
“free market’ is actually in the hands of these six or seven 
aliens, who by devious manipulations and combinations 
among themselves dictate the local price and maintain their 
complete monopoly on the metal. To break this alien hold 
on the local gold industry, a Gold Bullion Exchange should 
be established. 


With a Gold Exchange in Manila, people will be induced 
to invest their savings and idle money in gold, thereby 
putting such idle capital into circulation, to the benefit 
not only of the gold mining industry but also of other indus- 
tries and the country in general. Through the Exchange, 
gold will certainly command a higher price in line with the 
trend in other countries. By getting a better return for 
their gold through the Gold Bullion Exchange, the mining 
companies, especially those operating on very small margins, 
will be greatly benefited, as they will earn additional profits 
to finance their operations and possible expansion. This 
means steady employment of more techniciams and laborers. 


According to present regulations prescribed by the 
Central Bank, the following disposal is made of the gold 
production of all mining companies: 

1. 25% is turned over to the Central Bank at the 
U.S. legal rate of $35.00 per ounce. The balance of 75% 
is disposed of in the local market, actually through a limited 
group of six or seven Chinese, who by combining among 
themselves, determine the price that should be paid. In 
other words, the so-called free market on gold in Manila 
is a myth. People who desire to buy gold from this free 
market do not know where to buy this socalled free gold. 
If the Gold Bullion Exchange could be established, the public 
will know where to buy and what price to pay for such 
free gold. 


2. Out of the remaining 75%, 25% is channeled for 
industrial use, such as the manufacture of gold ornaments 
and jewelry, like Rosaries, chains, medals, etc. 
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3. The balance of 50%, for some reason or other, com- 
pletely disappears from the market, and is very probably 
smuggled to other countries. The establishment of a 
Gold Exchange in Manila will prevent the smuggling 
of this commodity from the country, as the local prices 
would then match those offered in foreign countries. 


Nobody will risk smuggling gold out of the country unless — 


there is sufficient profit inducement for him to do so. 


At the present writing, no statistics are available or 
could be compiled as to the quantity of gold now in the 
country, as the legitimate exportation of gold, although 
not prohibited, is effectively discouraged in practice by 
the Central Bank regulation that all U.S. Dollar proceeds 
from exports must be turned over to the Central Bank at 
parity of 2 to 1. The local price, in terms of pesos, makes 
it more attractive for the producers to sell their gold locally 
than to export. The small group of Chinese mentioned above 
sees to it that this condition is maintained. 


Before the war, the Philippines was known throughout 
the world for its sugar, abaca, coconut products, tobacco 
and gold. Since liberation, however, or more specifically 
after the establishment of the Central Bank, gold ceased to 
be an -xport item. As one of the major gold producing 
countries, the Philippines should be known for its gold, and 
one way »%f doing this would be the establishment of a Gold 
Bullion Exchange. In this way, instead of the gold dis- 
appearing from the country, the people will be given an 
opportunity to hoard it for investment purposes, and more 
accurate record and statistics could be kept of the existing 
gold in the country. 


The Gold Bullion Exchange, when it operates, could 
place its seal of fineness and weight on each gold bar, 
which will give confidence. to the publie as to the correct 
weight and fineness of each gold bar passing through it. 


In the allocation of dollars for imports, the Central 
Bank could entirely eliminate any provision for non-essential 
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commodities. In lieu thereof, the Import Control Commis- 
sion could issue licenses for the importation of luxury items 
to be financed on the basis of gold bars turned over to the 
Central Bank at the rate of $35.00 per ounce. In other 
words, all that an importer of non-essentials has to do in 
order to secure his dollar requirements would be to go to 
the Gold Exchange, purchase his gold bars, and turn them 
over to the Central Bank at the legal rate. In this way, 
the demand for luxury items could be partially met without 
touching the dollar reserves, while at the same time bene- 
fiting the gold industry. The importer may have to pay a 
little more for his gold than the legal rate, but that is 
more than offset by his expected profits. 

With the legal recognition of the Gold Bullion Exchange 
in Manila through a licensing process, the Exchange can 
adopt such rules and regulations as will regulate the trading 
and possession of gold in the Philippines for the benefit of 
investors. It would seek affiliations with other foreign 
bullion exchange associations, and thus benefit from informa- 
tion with regard to policies and other practices followed 
abroad. 


The Gold Bullion Exchange will be composed of members 
from all parts of the Philippines notably distinguished for 
their character and reputation in financial and business cir- 
cles, and their cooperation with the Government will doubt- 
less help in the control and disposal of the gold production 
to the exclusion of those privileged few who are now en 
joying a monopoly of this trade. 

A free gold market without restriction creates con- 
fidence in the Gove:nment and in tho stability of the cur- 
rency. In fact, with the free possession of gold in the 
Philippines, the currercy system could be considered as 
under the gold standard, which is also the tendency in the 
United States, especially on the part of the Republican 
Party .who embodied in their recently approved platform 
their desire to return to the gold standard when conditions 
so permit. 


Qty. of Shares HIGHEST & LOWEST RATES IN JULY 


1952 :— 
Report for August:— The volume of Humphreys ; July 
: Stock High Low 
business for the month was below that  Realtys 1,000 

- H.K. Government 314% 
for the same period in 1951, and showed 96,578 $91 $91 
a marked decline for the last week 260 

— China Lights (F. Pd.) ........... 125,967 I"kong & S’hai B’king $1435 31365 
ti fied RB rm do (P. Pd.) Bank of East Asia, Ltd. $143 $142 

man unsatis USINESS reported deb 7X5 Insurances 

during the month: $11,247,156. Busi- Canton Insurance Office, 

ness reported in 1951: $140.671,899. 920 I td. $225 $225 

Business for Jan./August this year: Cements ............c.ceeceeeee: f. 274 Union Ince. Socy. of Can- 

$96,940,560. Business reported during Ropes ........-:seeeeeeeeeeeeeee: noe China Underwriters, Ltd. .. $5.40 $5.10 
August, 1951: $13,593,171. ed Farms Hongkong Fire Insurance 

BUSINESS DONE DURING AUGUST:— 6860 cance 1 656 Shipping 
Qty. of Shares do (Rts.) ....... 4.503 

H.K. Bank 547 China’ 1.195 Navigation 31.575 $1% 

Canton Insurance ............ 68 China Entertainment .......... 509 Docks, Wharves & hi 

China Underwriters 1,000 Shanghai Loan $85 $78 
H.K. Fire Insurance ................ 40 ane North Point Wharves. Ltd. $6 $5.70 
1,980 WO COLON Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf $1.80 $1.30 

16,500 Rubber Companies Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 

Sh. & Hongkew Wharf .............. 200 Consolidated Rubber .......... 3.490 Shanghai Dockyard Ltd. .. $1.65 $1.30 
13,092 Dominion Rubber ............ 106 Wheelock Marden & Co., 
4,375 .009 and Agency Co., Ltd. .. $45% $41% 
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Stock 

Shanghai Land Investment 
Humphreys Estate & Fin- 
ance Co., Ltd. 
Hongkong Realty & Trust 

Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways X.D. 

Peak Tramways, Ltd. 
(F. Pd) 
(P. Pd) 


Star Ferry Co., Ltd. X.D. 
China Light & Power Co., 


en (F. Pd. ) 
(P. Pd.) 

Hongkong Electrio Co., Ltd. 
Macao Electric Lighting 


Hongkong Telephone Co., 
Ltd. 


Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., 
Ltd. 


Hongkong Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Stores, Etc. 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Ltd. ...... 
A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd. 


Rts 
Ges, 
Wing On Co., Ltd. ...... 

Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & 
Land Investment Co., 
ee 
International Films Ltd. 
Shanghai Loan & Invest- 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. 
Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


Rubber Estates 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber 
Plantation Co., Ltd. .... 
The Plantations 
BAG. 
The Consolidated Rubber 
Estates (1914) Ltd. .. 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, 


Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot 
Mijn-Bosch-En Landbou- 


wexploitatie in Langkat . 
The Rubber Trust, Ltd. .. 
The Shanghai Kedah Planta- 

The Sungei Duri 

The Tanah Merah Bstates 
(1916) Ltd. 


July 

High Low 
$1.40 $1\% 
$12 $11% 
$2.225 $2.10 
$19% $16 
$26 $26 
$13 $13 
$102 $92 
$8.90 $814 
$5.90 $5.35 
$23 $21.10 
$10% $10 
$18 $16 
$17.40 $14.60 
$18.40 $17.20 
$18.90 $16.70 
$25.10 $22.10 
$23 $22.60 
$8.10 

$3 
$1.85 $1.85 
$56 $56 
$17 $16% 
$0.78 $0.75 
$1 $1 
$5.10 $4.85 
$2% $1.80 
$3.40 $3.40 
$2.05 $2.05 
$2.90 $2.90 
$0.50 $0.50 
$0.50 $0.50 
$2.55 $2.475 
$6 $5.90 
$3.70 $3.70 
$1.15 $1.05 


HK INCORPORATED COMPANIES 


The following new private companies were 


incorporated 
ending :— 


August 23, 1952: 


in Hongkong during the weeks 


NAM SING TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
~— General merchants, importers, exporters, etc. ; 


Nominal Capital, 


Hongkong 


$250,000; Regis- 


tered Office, 15, On Lan Street, Ist floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—-Paoli Tsiang, 233 
Fa Yuen Street, top floor, Kowloon, Merchant: 
Po Lee Bing, 397 Queen’s Road East, ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


YI HWA FILM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED—Makers, producers, distributors and 
dealers of films of all kinds and descriptions; 
Nominal Capital, Hongkong $500,000; Registered 
Office, 33, Avenue, list floor, Kowloon; 
Subscribers—Johnny U-Ziang Yen, 33, Soares 
Avenue, ist floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Ziang- 
Chen Zia, 33, Soares Avenue, Ist floor, Kow- 
loon, Married Woman. 

HONGKONG PAINT PRODUCTS, LIMITED— 
Manufacturer of paint, lacquer, enamel, ete. ; 
Nominal Capital, Hongkong $1,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 601 & 602, Loke Yew Building, 
6th floor, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, Hong- 


kong; Subsaribers—Loke Yung Cheong, 238, 
Shan Kwong Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Leong 
Ngai Pooi, 28, Leighton Hill Road, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 
August 30, 1962: 

KIN BROTHERS INDUSTRIAL CO. (HONG 
KONG), LIMITED—Importers, exporters, com- 


mission agents and general traders; Nominal 
Capital, Hongkong $600,000; Registered Office, 
Room 53, Printing House, Ice House Street, 
Victoria, Hongkong ; Subscribers—Hsiao-Yu 
Wang, 18, Ice House Street, 5th floor 
Room No. 53, Hongkong, Merchant; Bak-On 
Tang, 94, Kennedy Road, ist floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Wei-Chen Chu, 10, Chatham 
Court, lst floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


CHUN HING (H.K.) COMPANY, LIMITED— 
Bakers, confectioners, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
Hongkong $1,500,000 ; Registered Office, 
94, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Ho Che Wong, 86, Johnston Road, 
Ist floor Hongkong, Merchant; Bau . Shiu 
Pin, 40, Caine Road, ground floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


ASSOCIATED MINES, LIMITED—To  pur- 
chase, take on lease, or otherwise acquire, any 
mines, mining rights, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
Hongkong $1,000,000; Office, 
22, Granville Road, Ist floor, Kowloon; Subs- 
cribers—Wong Young Wah, 22, Granville Road, 
lst floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Kwan Chak Man, 
179, Prince Edward Road, 3rd floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Peter Cheng Man Kuen, 54, 
David House, Des Voeux Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Probably the general firmness on the London 
Stock Exchange with the improvement there in 
Government securities and Industrials had con- 
siderable influence on the Malayan Share Market, 
as it was noticeable that the week proved ex- 
ceptional to the normal rule that a sharp drop 
in the rubber price effects an immediate easing 
all round in share prices. 


There was a strong active demand locally 
for industrial shares resulting in a large turn- 
over, the comparative paucity of sellers being 
overcome in the main by the numerous buyers 
and the constantly improving bids. Fraser & 
Neave Ords. had a further rise to $4.20. Traders 


were done in quantity at $20 and Mc- 
Alisters rose to $40.50 with buyers’. over, 
although Robinsons, after rising to $3.85, re- 
ceded a little to $3.75 c.d. 

In general tins were quietly steady with 


small variations. Petalings were around $6.20, 
Laruts 16/6 c¢.d., Kuchais $3.70, Hong Fatts 
$1.32% and Rantaus $4.70. Kuala Kampars 
closed steady at 42/- and Rawang Tin Fields, 
on publication of the Chairman’s Report which 
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did not gloss over the difficulties of the ensuing 
two years, dropped from 10/9 to 10/1%, where 
buyers came forward in quantity. It is in- 
teresting to note that numerous holders of 
Rawangs, after viewing the Company’s liquid 
assets, feel that a retreat, from the repugnant 
position of possessing the largest issued capital 
of any public locally registered tin mine by 
the return of capital to the extent of 5/- per 
share to members, could well be afforded. 

Sympathetically with the commodity value, 
rubber shares were a shade easier but there 
was still no pressure to liquidate and this 
section was more or less idle. One or two 
selected counters continued to have small un- 
satisfied buying orders. 

The local loan market was quiet with prices 
a and transactions a nmiatter of negotia- 
tion. 


BUSINESS DONE. 23rd-29th August. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.90 to 
$4.20, Wm. Hammers $2.40, Malayan Breweries 
$4.85, Malayan Cement 99 cents and $1.00, 
Malayan Collieries $1.47%, Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.40, Straits Times $3.95 to $4.00, 
Straits Trading $19.50 to $20.00, Straits Steam- 


ship $19.60, Union Insurance $410, Henry 
Waugh $2.02% to $2.00, Wearnes $2.17% to 
$2.22%4, Ho Hong Steamship $20.00. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.31% to $1.32%, Klang 
River $2.35, Kuchais $3.70, Petaling $6.25 to 
$6.15 to $6.25, Rantau $4.70 to $4.75 to $4.65, 
Sungei Way $4.10 to $4.07%. 

Austral Amals. 15/9, Berjuntai 25/3 to 25/6, 
Burma Malay 22/6, Kuala Kampar 41/6 to 42/-, 
Kundang 16/7% to 16/1044, Larut 16/4™% to 16/6, 
Rawang Concessions 45/- to 45/3, Rawang Tin 
Fields 10/9 to 10/1%, Sungei Bidor 58/- to 58/6, 
Thabawleik 72/-. 

Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay $1.15, Chang- 
kat Serdang $1.25, Glenealy $1.32% to $1.27%, 
Kempas $1.80 to $1.75, New Scudai $1.20 to 
$1.17%, United Plantations 22/6. 

Gold. Raub $2.85. 


Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 35/6. 

Overseas Investments. Australian. Broken Hill 
Proprietary A.42/6, Courtaulds A.20/6, Blair 
Athol A.15/4%. 

British. Mercantile Bank “B’’ shares £21.2.6., 
Mercantile Bank “C’’ shares £8.15.0., Oriental 
Telephone 57/6. 


CONSOLIDATED TIN SMELTERS LIMITED. 
Advance information of results and dividend 
were given in Share Circular No. 31. The 
published accounts now received show net liquid 
assets after allowing for Preference Capital at 
27/5% per £1 of Ordinary Stock. 


MAYNARD & COMPANY LIMITED niade 
$74,494 (74.9%) in the year ended 30/4/52 and 
a final dividend of 10% is recommended making 
20% for the year against 10% for the pre- 
ceding period. Net current assets in Balance 
Sheet at $160,591 are equivalent to $16.14 per 

re. 


RIVERSIDE RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 
presented Accounts for the year ended 3lst March 
1952 showing a profit of 79.8% and net liquid 
assets of 1/11 per share. All in cost of pro 
duction worked out at 1/5d. (60.8 cents) per 
lb. on a crop averaging 779 Ibs. per acre in 
tapping. The company has 3,243 acres planted 
with rubber of which 636 acres are immature. 
Of the mature area 647 acres are planted with 
modern material. A final dividend of 15% is 
recommended, making a total of 60% against 
75% last year. 


THE BASSETT RUBBER COMPANY LIMIT- 
ED announce that the Company’s total War 
Damage claim has been assessed and accepted 
at $50,816 and a first interim payment is ex- 
pected shortly. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


$80. Overseas $93 or £5.15 


or US$16.- 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2nND DECEMBER, 1892) 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 


SHAN TSENG e494 NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG anv LIGHTER OWNERS » OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE % BANGKOK “ TOKYO 


4 
Authorised Capital £ 3,000,000 
Fi) Capital and General Reserves .. -. 1,500,000 
Agents in New York: Chase National Bank of the Ci f 
Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Yuk, ak 
Branches & Agencies: 
! INDIA BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
sane Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
 * Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka pd 
Howrah Colombo Penang CHINA 
* Dethi Galle ort uls Kota Bharu Shanghai * 
Kandy Ipoh SIAM 
Madras Jaftna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
* 
% 
% 


KEE EK KK 


SESS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
ih @ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONC KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG, 


3/gA- 
1@; 
| @ LLOYDS AGENTS 
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ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA Y. VY. 


Regular Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and —_J 
SOUTH AFRICA VY. Y. CUT DAYS TO HOU 
Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on y 


Through Bills ot Lading 


CIVIL AIR 
West African Destinations — 
TRANSPORT 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA ee 
ARCADE (ICE MOUSE ST) HOUSE 
PHONE 58758 PHONE 31288 PHONE 20057 (Clan 


Regular Fast Service by Our New - 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 


every 2nd and 16th of each month, 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
by 


R. 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
' Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 

Use the one-airline all the way. 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 


: 
: 
: 
: 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
1WA ==IWA TWA TWA = TWA == TWA 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


TWA = TWA = TWA == TWA TWA 


SS VAL SSS VMs VM VME 


J 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


Founded 1858 & GU... 
BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE wean 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
HONG KONG, CHINA, 


via JAPAN 
JAPAN & KOREA 
m.v. “TAMESIS” .... .... Loading Hongkong 20th Sept. | 
m.v. “BELLEVILLE” ... 5th Oct. 
T 
m.v. “TUNGUS” .... .... 7 , 20th Oct. ea and General Merchants, 


Insurance, Shipping and 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- Air Transport 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


) Importers and Exporters, 
} 
| 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY , 


& BRISBANE The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
23rd Oct. Ewo Breweries Limited 


LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji , 
, The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 
CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 
& HAMBURG 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES RD. TELEPHONE 238021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


1 
= 
| 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 
Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 
‘ Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
A RS K | N Paid-up Capitals HK$ 24,096,000.- 
- . Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
Managed by Reserve Fund: HK$ 31,416,000- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN BRANCHES 
General Agents U.S.A. INDIA. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., Agartala Dehra Dun Moga | 
NEW YORK Agra *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore j 
° ete *A hmedabad Bhadra ” Sadar Bazar *N agpur Kingsway . 
i e D har N i ‘ 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & see New Dethi | 
via Alwar Giridih Pilani B 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar 
Asansol *Gwalior » 
PANAMA 
Bangalore City ” Sarafa *Rajkot «BS. 
M/S PETER MAERSK .... .... .... .... Sept. 15 Baroda Howrah » oy | 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Oct. 2 *Indore 
avnagar Cloth Market Decunderada 
TEAM Oct. 16 *Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through » Kalbadevi Jalpaiguri Simla ; 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Kaveribazar Jamnagar Surat 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. » Cm Jodhpur Ujjain 4 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Bulsar Kanpur : Offi 7 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. *Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Karaikudi 
Kolhapur Bhilsa 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Burra Baxar Shind 
” Cornwallis Street » University Area Dabra 
M/S LEXA MAERSK... ... Oct. 2 Coimbatore Palwal | 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
M/S MATHILDA MAERSK ..... .... .... Sept. 13 Karachi Penang Pondicherry ot 
M/S ELSE MAERSK .... .... Sept. 20 Chittagong Singapore | 
Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, { 
BURMA 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
jakarta via Wianla Moulmein Rangoon 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Sept. 25 } 
FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange 
all over the world in co-operation with first class Bankers 
JEBSEN & CO. * Principal Branch : 
Agents: 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071 Manager. | 


